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Introduction 

This chapter aims at introducing the Berber group within a comparative Afro- 
asiatic perspective. In addition to the fundamental features of the historical and 
sociolinguistic contexts (sections 1 and 2), phonology (section 3.1), morphology 
(section 3.2), syntax (section 3.3), and lexicon (section 3.4) of Berber, the chapter 
includes a thorough description of a fragment of Berber morphology as an ex- 
ample of Berber data with high theoretical significance: the plural formation in 
Tashlhiyt Berber (section 3.2.2.3). Section 3.4.3 consists of a small sample of lexi- 
cal material. Based on such a sample and on the different comparative remarks 
made, the conclusion is that the linguistic facts pertaining to Berber and Semitic 
could be more adequately understood through a systematic camparison, ir- 
respective of the nature of the concrete (historical) relation between the two 
groups, i.e. genetic, typological, and/or of mere long distance contact. Finally, 
in section 4, two small Tashlhiyt Berber texts, one in prose and one in poetry, 


are given as text samples with interlinear transcription and translation. 


1 Berber in its historical and sociolinguistic contexts 

1.1 Overview 

The term “Berber” covers a group of linguistic varieties spoken in North Africa. 
Its members are more or less akin to or distant from one another as to their 
sociolinguistic status and/or their specific structural, socio-cultural, and histori- 
cal features. It has been non-controversial since Marcel Cohen (1969) that the 
Berber group (recently called Amazigh) belongs, together with the Semitic, 
Egyptian, Cushitic, and Chadic groups, to the wider Afroasiatic family, former- 
ly also called Hamito-Semitic (see, e.g., Zaborski 1998).' The members of this 





* In homage to the late Paulette Galand-Pernet (1919-2011). 

1 On the basis of some phonological, morphological, and lexical affinities with Akkadian, 
some scholars (e.g., Réssler) have proposed to combine Berber with Semitic in a larger 
superfamily (cf. Moscati et al. 1964: 17). 
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wider family share the etymologies of a substantial part of their lexical stock 
and many typological structural features of their lexical, syntactic, morphologi- 
cal and phonological components (see Marcel Cohen 1969).* Yet, more than 
within the members of the Semitic family, such shared features are tighter and 
more systematic throughout the members of the Berber family. This holds, e.g., 
for the phonetic correspondences [g/Z/y]; [k/8], [1/#/r]; [1/z, 1/dd’]; [trill/ 
vocalized r]; [88/tt*]; [ss/tt*]; [w/g/b]; [q/y]; [h/ QJ]; [s-8-Z/h], etc., whose im- 
portance and regularity vary according to the nodes considered on the genea- 
logical tree of this family.° 

The most ancient accessible texts related to Berbers are those devoted by 
Herodotus to some North African populations of early Antiquity, namely the 
Nasamonians or “Libyan Barbars”. In those texts, valuable information interferes 
with fabulous fairy tales (see Herodotus 1994, index: Libya, Nasamonians). More 
consistent are texts by Latin historians, such as Titus Livius and Sallust. 
Following the medieval encyclopaedist Ibn Haldtin, many historians tried to 
locate a remote origin of Berbers out of the land of North Africa, where they 





2 For a detailed comparison of the Berber-Semitic root structure and make-up, see Elmed- 
laoui 1990, 1991/1994, and 1995b. 


3. The notation of Berber linguistic data adopts the IPA alphabet, except for the following: 
/8/, /zZ/ (anterior post-alveolar, unvoiced and voiced respectively); /y/ (voiced uvular 
fricative); /‘/ (voiced pharyngeal fricative); /h/ (laryngeal voiced continuant); /?/ glottal 
stop; /t/ (< */1/), a strident flap phoneme in present-day Tarifit, phonetically identical to 
the Czech /#/ in Dvorak for example. Concerning Berber, any single segment x preceded 
by an exclamation mark (/x) is an emphatic segment (only coronals may be phonemically 
emphatic). Given the fact that emphasis spreads all over the word in Berber, but also for 
typographical convenience, an emphasized stem containing more than one coronal, is pre- 
ceded by only one exclamation mark (/xxx). For Semitic languages, subscript dots are used 
to represent the corresponding emphatics. When relevant to the issue, the morphosyntactic 


“ew 


make-up of a string is sketched by the following boundary symbols: 


“wy 


affix boundary; 
preposition=argument or host=clitic boundary. Bold font style is sometimes used to 
highlight (mostly phonological) issues at hand. 

The following abbreviations are adopted: SG (singular); PL (plural); M (masculine); F (femi- 
nine); PRF (perfect); IPF (imperfect); PTCP (participle); tr. (transitive); intr. (intransitive); ACC 
((direct) accusative pronoun); DAT ((indirect) dative pronoun); Ppro. (prepositional pro- 
noun); INF (infinitive); DEIC (deictic); REL (relative marker); CAUS (causative prefix); CONT 
(continuous aspect); FS (free state); CS (construct state); TAM (tense-aspect-mood); BP 
(broken plural); TP (templatic plural); MP (mixed plural); InV (initial vowel). 

Abbreviations for languages: Aram. (Aramean); Ber. (Berber); CA (Classical Arabic); Heb. 
(Hebrew); ITB (Imdlawn Tashlhiyt Berber); (O)MA ((Old) Moroccan Arabic)); Sem. 


(Semitic). 
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emerged as the first known people since the beginning of the historical period. 
Some legends in that direction (see Laredo 1954) connect them, for example, 
with the Levant (Canaan and Yemen in particular). 

After the Berber realms of Antiquity, in Numidia (current Northern Algeria) 
and in Mauretania (current Northern Morocco), which were more or less vassal 
states of Rome, certain Berber tribes very early converted to Islam at the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and adopted some first doctrinal frames of this religion 
(Kharijism, Shiism) when establishing new states. They immediately established 
their own Muslim emirates in North Africa as a means to recover independence 
vis-a-vis the Umayyad and later the Abbasid Islamic empires of the Levant. Be- 
tween the 8" and 10" centuries, genuine Berber kingdoms were born in North 
Africa and Andalusia. At the height of its power, the Almohade Berber Empire 
(1055-1269) extended from Andalusia to the territories of current Mauretania, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the borders of Egypt. The orthodox Almoravid 
Empire (10"-11" centuries) put an end in North-Western Africa to some ancient 
religious manifestations considered then as “heretical” with respect to Islam. In 
particular, it eradicated the four centuries-old Kharijite Berber emirate of Bergh- 
wata (Atlantic plains of current Morocco), whose reported “Islam” was suspec- 
ted of some Jewish-like substrata.* In fact, “Tertullian, in the third century, 
shows us how the Berbers observed the Sabbath, the holidays, the fast, and the 
Jewish food laws” (Chouraqui 1998: 63). 


1.2 The historical linguistic situation 

As evidenced in part by numerous Libyco-Punic and/or Libyco-Latin bilingual 
inscriptions dating from Antiquity, a functional multilingualism has always 
marked the Berber homeland since its entry into the historical period. The 
regional or “international” languages which superseded each other in the Medi- 
terranean area have successively been adopted by Berbers for different func- 
tions, but none has ever completely supplanted the local varieties of Berber in 
everyday life, folklore, and some literary genres until the last centuries when 
some Berber communities (Bni Zerwal, Zekara, Ghomara in part, notably in 
Northern Morocco) adopted some variants of colloquial Arabic. At every time, 
it is the dynamic relation between cultural and ideological trends in force in the 
Mediterranean space, more than the political rapport de force between ethnic 





4 For some linguistic and cultural indications of such Jewish substrata, see Elmedlaoui 2006a 
and 2008. 
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groups, that determines the balance of the sociolinguistic terms (see Elmedlaoui 
2006b). Thus, Juba II for example, king of Mauritania, was a historian of Greek 
culture and writing, while Greece has never had an ethnico-colonial presence in 
this country. Lucius Apuleius (125-180 AD), the Berber writer of the Constan- 
tine region of the current Algeria, remains famous with his imaginative crea- 
tion, Asinus Aureus ‘The Golden Ass’, which he wrote in Latin. The Christian 
period was marked by the preeminent works written in Latin by the famous 
romanized Berber St. Augustine, a native of Taguest (current Souk Ahras in 
Algeria). 

Thanks to the ideological ferment of the Kharijite and the Shiite Islamic 
rites, already rooted in North Africa as ideological frames opposed to the 
Levantine Umayyad and Abbasid empires and institutionally adopted as State 
doctrines by some early Islamic Berber states as alluded to above, the rapid 
influx into North Africa in the ninth century of only some tens of thousands of 
Bedouin Arabs emigrating from Arabia through Egypt marked the socio- 
linguistic chess-board of the Berber homeland more profoundly than any other 
ethno-political influence had done or would do later. 

Then, generations of multilingual Berber intellectuals with an Islamic cul- 
ture followed one another in this region, known also since those times as 
“Maghreb” (al-magrib. i.e. “The West” in Arabic with respect to the Levant). The 
polyglot Hasan al-Wazzan, called Léon I’ Africain (1483-1554), for instance, was 
a polyglot mastering Berber, Arabic, Romance, Hebrew, and other languages, 
and he became particularly famous with his well-known ethnographic Descrip- 
tion of Africa that he wrote in Italian. 

Nowadays, besides the indigenous languages (mainly Berber varieties and 
dialectal Arabic varieties) that share the sociolinguistic space in the Maghreb 
(i.e. North Africa), new international languages came on the stage, namely Spa- 
nish, French and, more recently, English. Once again, as in the past, it is values 
and ideologies in force, more than any ethnic rapport de force, that determine the 
stakes and the sociolinguistic functions of the competing languages, as eviden- 
ced by the case of English in particular.’ The last sociolinguistic developments 
in the Maghreb, characterized in particular by the emergence of the Berber 


cultural movement (which claims in particular the promotion of the status of 





5 The First National Forum for Moroccan Creative Writers in English was held on March 14, 
2001 at the Faculty of Letters, Mohammed 1st University (Oujda, Morocco) and its proceedings 
have been published. 
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Berber) grew in parallel with the decline of the socialist ideology and the aban- 


donment of Pan-Arab nationalism. 


1.3 Previous descriptions of the Berber group 

Mostly in French, but also in German for a while, descriptions of various fea- 
tures and aspects of the Berber varieties began seriously only by the end of 19th 
century (Adolphe Hanoteau, René Basset, André Basset, etc.). In France, the 
post-colonial period is marked by the works of Lionel Galand (see Galand 
2002), who in a sense continued André Basset’s method, undogmatically adap- 
ted to the French functionalist school of linguistics. In the seventies of the 20th 
century, especially in Morocco (but also in Algeria with Mouloud Mammeri 
and Salem Chaker in particular), we witness the appearance of a number of 
works and theses on Berber linguistics and literature by Berber speaking natives 
themselves. In the last three decades, the phonological, prosodic, and syntactic 
properties of some well-described Berber varieties (Tashlhiyt in particular) 
finally conferred a particularly popular empirical value to “Berber” as a lingu- 
istic cover entity in generative theoretical circles. The variation, on both structu- 
ral and sociolinguistic levels within the wide Berber linguistic family, remains 
however so confusingly conceived that the available data referred to seem 
sometimes to present internal contradiction, instead of allowing isoglossic para- 
metrical settings and reliable evidence for theoretical assertions. 

The scattered comparative and diachronic considerations of the early Berber 
studies already implied the concept of a Pan-Berber linguistic entity, an entity 
which in fact underlies André Basset’s overall works, as an abstract archetypical 
language that frames the various descriptive fragments this author achieved on 
different individual Berber dialects. It was only with Karl Prasse’s works (1972- 
1974) on the Touareg subset of the Berber family that the diachronic internal 
reconstruction of a hypothetical Proto-Berber achieved a settled methodological 
rigour. Indeed, Karl Prasse’s works envisaged not an abstract “Pan-Berber” 
conceived as a kind of average standard idealized with respect to some distan- 
ces vis-ii-avis the attested dialects, but rather as a Proto-Berber, theoretically put 
forth as a hypothetical entity. Such a hypothetical entity not only allows for a 
regular derivation of all the evidenced dialectal forms from that hypothetical 
linguistic matrix while explaining them at the same time, but also makes pre- 
dictions about an eventual existence of some other états de langue, theoretically 
possible on the basis of the different combinations of attested isoglosses, but 


empirically non-attested up to now in relevant studies. 
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Concerning phonology, a Proto-Berber phonemic system was suggested by 
André Basset 1946 (cf. Galand 2002: 32) and then confirmed in part by Karl 
Prasse (1972, I-III, I: 105) on the basis of an internal reconstruction by this latter 
of the Touareg subset of Berber (i.e. the Saharan varieties). It comprises the 
following phonemes: 

/b, f,m,n,1,r,d,!d,s, z,!z,8k, g, y,x,h, w, y/ (the sounds /!d/, /y/, and 
/w/ having their geminate counterparts on the surface as [!tt], [qq], and [gg], 
respectively). 

In view of this suggested phonemic system and of the phonetic comparison 
between the members of the Northern varieties of Berber (Kabyle, Tarifit, Tama- 
zight, Tashlhiyt), the present Tashlhiyt Berber phonemic system, as well as the 
Touareg one (except for /h,/ < *some sibilants in this latter), are the most con- 
servative in their consonantism (see Galand 2002: 110). Some remarks by Boo- 
gert (1998) about the lexion of certain Berber medieval texts written in Arabic 
script go in the same direction. Except for the fact of having developed labio- 
velars (¢°, k”, y®, etc.) and extended the list of emphatics to other coronal seg- 
ments, a fact common to many other varieties of Berber, there is only the lack of 
the old generation of the laryngeal *h that distinguishes the Tashlhiyt consonan- 
tal phonemic system from the one supposed for Proto-Berber. As for vowels, a 
two-quantity (short and long) and five-quality system of vowels (/a, i, e, u, 0/) 
was suggested for Proto-Berber on the basis of the Touareg lexicon that seems 
to be the most conservative on this point. The Tashlhiyt dialect, by contrast, 
shows the most considerable degeneration of the Proto-Berber vocalism. Other 
Northern Berber varieties (Kabyle, Tarifit, and Tamazight) present an inter- 
mediate case on this point by preserving in some contexts a reduced mid vowel 
(schwa), cases where Tashlhiyt responds with zero to a supposed ancient 
vowel. As for the lexical material, the most conservative (i.e. the one containing 


the least new loan words from post-Islamic Arabic) is the Touareg lexicon. 


1.4 Is Berber a language or a family? 

As a linguistic entity, Berber covers in fact a whole linguistic group, ranging 
discontinuously from Morocco to Egypt, and from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Sahara. Regarding its degree of homogeneousness, this group is comparable to 
the Germanic group (Kossmann 1999: 15) or to the North-West Semitic one as 
this latter is described in Moscati et al. 1964: 7-13. In the current state on the 
ground, “Berber language” is properly “a linguistic abstraction and not a socio- 
linguistic concrete reality” (Chaker 1995: 7; see also Galand 2002: 69-86; 2010: 1- 
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40). Nevertheless, the regularity of phonetic correspondences, the scarceness of 
etymological differences throughout the dialectal lexicons, and the peripheral 
status of morphological and syntactic variations, which remain regular iso- 
glossic phenomena, offer a linguistic potential basis for a possible emergence of 
an eventual Berber koiné, provided that some sociolinguistic and socio-political 
conditions are met. That is precisely what is intended by the term “Pan- 
Berber’”,° commonly used in certain pro-Berber movements, and which deter- 
mines the scope within which the three volumes of the Arab-Berber Dictionary by 
M. Chafik were conceived. 

In the current state of affairs, substantial surface differences between the 
members of the Berber group concern phonetics, phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and the lexicon, as well as the amount and socio-cultural status of the 
literary heritage conveyed by each dialect.’ The accumulation of those structural 
differences in real speech ranges the mutual interdialectal understanding from 
easy to difficult and even impossible. Thus, just within Morocco, although mu- 
tual understanding is always easy in immediate geographic vicinity, it becomes 
impossible between remote variants (Tashlhiyt variety in the Sous region and 
the Tarifit one in the North, for example). In the current state of manuscripts 
and edited texts, only Tashlhiyt possesses a substantial documented corpus 
written in Arabic script that makes possible a diachronic distinction between 
two linguistic states: the current Tashlhiyt and the Medieval Tashlhiyt (Koss- 
mann 1999 and references). It is a corpus consisting mostly of Islamic religious 
and preaching texts, written in Arabic script, and encompassing many centuries 
(Boogert 1997). 

Variation also concerns the volume of available modern academic descrip- 
tions and the degree of scientific knowledge achieved for every member of the 
Berber group. 

The current sociolinguistic status of the various members of the Berber 
group varies as well: the Berber variety of the Djerba island in Tunisia is no 
longer spoken nowadays by more than some tens of families, and only indoors. 
In Algeria, on the other hand, besides the Chaouia dialect (about 1.400.000 spea- 





6 One such development is perhaps in progress currently throughout the Moroccan varieties 
of Berber. In the second half of the last decade (2010), many TV and radio programs began 
to be done from time to time in multidialectal (Tashlhiyt — Tarifit - Tamazight) discussion, 
where every participant speaks his own dialect, a fact that reflects an ongoing process of 


interdialectal understanding. 


7 On Berber literature in general, see Galand-Pernet 1998. 
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kers in the Aurés region) and the Mozabite dialect (about 15.000 speakers in 
Ghardaia), the Kabyle variety (about 2.500.000 speakers) is present everywhere 
in Kabylia, including now at the university; and efforts continue to be made in 
this area for a modern management of that language. In Mali and in Niger, 
some Touareg varieties of Berber have been recognized as national languages 
and taught at school and in centers for illiteracy elimination since the sixties of 
the 20" century. In Morocco, where the largest number of Berber speaking 
people (about 15 millions; see Ennaji 2005: 72) is concentrated, and where the 
constitution accredits Arabic (al-luga al- ‘arabiya) as the official language of the 
Kingdom, an official introduction of Berber in education with a standardized 
writing began only in 2003 after the creation of the Royal Institute for the Amazigh 
Culture (henceforth IRCAM) through a royal dahir. But, on the non-official level, 
an almost learned Berber literary tradition, previously written exclusively in an 
Arabic-based script, had already been going on for several centuries, especially 
in the Tashlhiyt area as stated above (Boogert 1997). 

The dialectal and sub-dialectal Berber entities traditionally in use in the lite- 
rature up to now (Chaouia, Tashlhiyt, Kabyle, Mozabite, Rif, Tamazight, Toua- 
reg, Ouarglean, etc.) do not always correspond to concrete linguistic realities, 
namely the superimposition of a substantial set of well-defined isoglosses. It 
was rather the political consideration of some geo-political dimensions and 
socio-economic organizations, and weights of regions and human groups that 
underlie such a lay-dialectal mapping. The Figuig Berber variety in Morocco 
(see Kossmann 1997, Saa 2010), for instance, although exhibiting interesting em- 
pirical phonological, grammatical, and lexical peculiarities with respect to the 
other variants recognized as dialects, has not been explicitly recognized in the 
traditional literature as a dialect of its own,* neither by the traditional Berber 
studies of the colonial period nor by the recent IRCAM Institute through its 
ongoing management of the so-called standardized (Moroccan) Berber |’Ama- 
zighe Standard. If this dialectal division, made in extra-linguistic terms, still 
remains meaningful on a socio-economic level, a classification based on iso- 


glossic parameters is more interesting and is the only one to be significant from 





8 Figuig Berber’s main phonological peculiarities are among others: (i) the devoicing of 
obstruent geminate stops, (ii) the assimilation of the feminine marker -t to any preceding 
sibilant, and (iii) a Moroccan Arabic-like distribution of phonological schwas between 
nominal and verbal forms (cf. Dell and Elmedlaoui 2002 for the distribution of schwas in 
MA). 
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the point of view of a proper linguistic study. The table below gives an idea of 


the major lexical correspondences between six dialects of the Berber group. 












































Table 1: Major Berber phonetic correspondences 
Tahaggart | Tashlhiyt | Kabyle Figuig Tamazight | Tarifit Gloss 
(Touareg) | (Morocco) | (Algeria) (Morocco) |(Morocco) | (Morocco) 
loska !uskay !ussay sslugi’ !usca !ussay ‘sreyhound’” 
t-a-!gzal-t | t-i-lgzzl-t | t-!gzzal-t | t-i-!yzal-t t-i-! &zal-t @-i-lyzzat'"' | ‘kidney’ 
a-gelhim’ | a-glzim a-galzim a-yalzim a-§zzim a-rizim ‘axe’ 
éhéder i-gidr i-gider n-nsar yidar Zi0a: ‘eagle’ 
t-adhan-t _| t-adgal-t t-add‘al-t t-ahzzal-t t-ad“al-t 6-azzat’ ‘widow’ 
élem ilm a-g"lim ilem ilam ivem ‘skin’ 
a-!hiyod a-!Zddid a-!Zadd*id | - a-!dd*id a-!2z16 ‘scabies’ 
a-gtthil i-gigil a-guzil a-yuzil a-wizil a-yuzir ‘orphan’ 
t-immé 1-QNZI t-a-g"anza_ | t-a-nyar-t | t-t-nir-t 6-a-nya:-0 | ‘forehead’ 
t-ahor-t t-aggur-t | t-abbur-t I-bab t-aggur-t 0-lawwa:-@ |‘door’ 
t-a-flu-t t-i-flu-t t-i-flu-t - t-iflu-t - 
a-fus a-fus a-fus a-fus (a-)fus fus ‘hand’ 























2 Writing 
Since the fourth century BC, inscriptions have existed in North Africa, using a 


written form of Berber. Although probably derived from the Phoenician script, 


those writings remain nevertheless original (Kossmann 1999; Galand 2002). The 


Libyc writing developed, through the old Tifinagh script (i.e. the Saharan in- 





9 The Figuig Berber words for ‘greyhound’, ‘eagle’, and ‘door’ are loans from MA. 





10 


11 


12 


Given the fact that Proto-Berber had no emphatic /s/ nor /8/, the immediate etymology of 
the word for ‘greyhound’ should be /uzkay or even *!uzgay, the emphatic */!z/ having 
undergone regressive devoicing, yielding /!s/; and the development of */k/ into /8/ in 
some dialects triggered sibilant harmony (see section 3.1.4). 

The strident flap /f/ (< */1/) in nowadays Tarifit, phonetically similar to the Czech r in 
Dvorak for example, behaves differently, in this dialect’s phonology, from the historical 
Pan-Berber /r/ (< */r/): it does not undergo the syllabic rhyme context vocalizing process 
/r/> [a:] (cf. Dell and Tangi 1993), while it yields a strident voiced affricate [dd’] when 
geminated, and an unvoiced affricate [tt*] through a bidirectional assimilation with a fol- 
lowing /t/ within the word (Elmedlaoui 1993: 129, 145, 166). See Chami 1979 and Ham- 
daoui 1985 for the phonology and the phonetics of Tarifit. 


In Tahagart, many generations of sibilants (including those originating from old velars) 


have developed into /h/ through a phonetic process of debuccalization. 
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scriptions) among Touaregs, into the modern script (Prasse 1972). The Libyc 
system of writing is “strictly consonant-based like the modern Touareg 
Tifinagh, the Western Semitic alphabets and the Egyptian hieroglyphs” (Prasse 
1972: 145-146). With the advent of Islam in North Africa, the use of the 
Tifinagh, based on the old Libyc script, became confined to the Touareg dialectal 
areas in the Sahara. In all other Berber regions where the writing of some Berber 
variants is still more or less at use the Tifinagh was replaced by the Arabic script 
in writing Berber varieties.'* With the emergence of the Berber identity move- 
ments, we notice scattered tendencies to “revalue” different adaptations of the 
Tifinagh script also outside the Touareg area, very recently most noticeably in 
Morocco. As a matter of fact, the practical and functional passage of the various 
variants of Berber dialects into modern writing within those circles is develop- 
ing, at present, in three main directions: 

(i) different adaptations of the Tifinagh tradition to the new phonetic and 
phonological realities of the targeted dialects (Touareg areas, and Moroccan 
areas since the creation of the IRCAM Institute in 2003); 

(ii) an adaptation of the Latin script, introduced in the nineteenth century by 
some Western missionaries, colonial servicemen, and ethnographers, and conti- 
nued nowadays by some contemporary Berberologists as is the case for exam- 
ple with Mouloud Mameri’s anthologies of Kabyle poems and with the series 
Berber Studies, directed by Harry Stroomer (cf. Podeur 2004, Roux 2007, Stroo- 
mer 2001, etc.); the same holds for the corpora of the overwhelming majority of 
theses and dissertations on Berber in Morocco and Algeria; 

(iii)a continuation of the medieval tradition of the Arabic script in use at non- 
institutional circles in Morocco in particular since the late sixties of the 20" 
century, but with some recent efforts of systematization in the light of the still 
ongoing orthographic standardization (cf. Elmedlaoui, 1999, Ameur et al. 2006); 





13 For a discussion of the the history and origin of the Berber writing system, see Chaker and 
Hachi 2000. 


14 The most famous corpus of such Arabic script written texts, recently edited many times, is 
the Tashlhiyt bah ad-dam ‘’Ocean of Tears’ by Muhammad al-Hawzali (see Afa 2009 for the 


most recent edition in Arabic script, and Boogert 1997 for an edition in Latin script). 
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(iv) finally, except for a unique Tashlhiyt Berber version of the Passover 
Haggadath) Sel Pesah, transcribed in Hebraic square alphabet and collected in the 
Dades region (Morocco) in the fifties of the 20" century (see Galand-Pernet and 
Zafrani 1974), we do not know of any other script that the Berber population 
would have used throughout its history. 

Even though these various kinds of Berber documents present legible or 
rather decipherable linguistic material conveying linguistic semantic contents, 
they always require substantial philological elaboration in order to be exploit- 
able as structural linguistic data. The nature and importance of such philologi- 
cal tasks depend on many factors, namely: the linguistic component to recon- 
struct (phonetics/phonology, morphology, syntax, lexicon), the script used 
(Arabic or Latin script of different European orthographic traditions), and the 
kind and degree of education of the person, who transcribed the text (a reli- 
gious native speaker, a foreign ethnographer or linguist, etc.). That is the case 
because there has not been any systematic and institutionalized conventional 
Berber orthographic standard until very recently (see, e.g., Elmedlaoui 1999; 
Ameur et al. 2006). 


3. Berber typological features 

Unless indicated otherwise, examples given henceforth, generalizations made, 
and rules stated in this chapter will be drawn systematically from the Southern 
variety of Berber in Morocco, called t-a-Slhiy-t (Tashlhiyt) by its own speakers, 
who identify themselves as i-slhiy-n (PL of a-Slhiy). For this restricted option, 
there are the following methodological reasons: (a) the concern with presenting 
a sample of homogeneous data belonging to the same system and state of lan- 
guage (état de langue), (b) the practical impossibility of presenting all the para- 
metrical variations among the Berber group on all the points to be treated, (c) 
the fact that Tashlhiyt is the Berber dialect that the author masters the best in 
his capacity of a native speaker, but also (d) because it is the Berber variety 
which has been most completely described to date, especially on the phonologi- 
cal and morpho-syntactic levels. 


3.1 Phonology 

3.1.1 Phoneme inventory 

The consonant and vowel inventory (not all consonants of which are proto- 
Berber phonemic segments) of the current Tashlhiyt Berber, including conso- 
nants introduced through recent loans, consists of the following: 
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bi Gt fd, dS lo eZ lt A My, 8, 1830, LI BR Op DO NY ply 
15 
“h, y, W, 1, u, a 


Schematically, the consonant inventory of Tashlhiyt Berber can be represented 
as follows (cf. also Kossmann and Stroomer 1997: 467): 






























































lab. | dent. | emph. | post- | vel. | lab. | uvul. | lab. | phar. | glot. 
dent. | alv. vel. uvul. 

stop t It k k” q q’ 

b d Id g oY 
phig.: 4 ft S Is s/'S |x y” h 

Z 17 Z/'!Z |y y" , 

nas. |m n 
trill r lr 
lat. l 1] 
appr. y ve i 





3.1.2 Emphasis 

For Berber in general and Tashlhiyt in particular, the phonological feature com- 
monly called “emphasis” consists of a secondary co-articulation carried out at 
the superior pharynx. In terms of the tongue-functional parts (anterior dorsum 
and posterior dorsum), it consists of a [+low, +back] pharyngealization; it is 
thus distinct from velarization (Elmedlaoui 1995a: 113-130, 157-177). As in Semi- 
tic, only stems of major lexical categories (nominal, verbal, and adjectival stems, 
as opposed to affixes, clitics, and different functional particles) may contain 
underlying emphatic segments in Tashlhiyt. But the emphatic feature spreads 
in this language all over the word, a process called emphaticization. Stems of 
emphaticized words all contain at least one coronal consonant. The emphatic 


feature is therefore analyzed as a segmental underlying feature that may cha- 





15 As in Semitic, emphatics are restricted in Berber to coronals. Newly introduced emphatic 
segments in Tashlhiyt (Js, !t, !r, !5, !l, In) have a graded frequency. The Tashlhiyt vowels 
/a/, /u/, /i/, which surface elsewhere as [ez], [uJ], and [i], respectively, acquire a [+back, 
+low] specification in an emphatic environment. In many loan words, whose input con- 
tains a [+back, +low] original vowel adjacent to a coronal consonant, this consonant is re- 
interpreted in the output of borrowing as an emphatic one, responsible for the vowel 
backing and lowering since emphasis spreads all over the word. For example: Fr. pompe > 
Tashlhiyt [bunbe] vs. Fr. ‘lampe’ > Tashlhiyt [!lanba]. 
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racterize a coronal consonantal phoneme of the stem and spreads on the surface 
all over the word domain, rather than as a supra-segmental melody associated 
with the word as a whole (Elmedlaoui 1985: 199-234; Dell and Elmedlaoui 2002: 
58-63). 


3.1.3 Gemination 
Generally speaking, any consonant or glide in Berber may be either simple (or: 
“lax”) or geminate (or: “tense”). In Tashlhiyt, a geminate segment is longer in 
duration and more tense as to its articulatory energy (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 
1997a; Ridouan 2003). In Tashlhiyt, a stem may count up to two geminates 
(ggull ‘to swear.PRF’), a word, up to three (tt-ggammi ‘to fail to find, to fail to do. 
IPF’) and gemination is not restricted to a class of consonants as in Hebrew for 
example, where in contexts of gemination (either morphological or by assimila- 
tion), /r/, pharyngeals, and the glottal stop give rise to a compensatory leng- 
thening of the precedent vowel, instead of being themselves phonetically gemi- 
nated (cf. Lowenstamm and Kaye 1985; Elmedlaoui 1988). Nor is gemination in 
Tashlhiyt restricted to a particular position in the word."® It may have for origin 
the lexicon (t-a-mda ‘pond’ vs. t-a-mdda ‘brown buzzard’), morphology (zdi vs. 
zddi ‘to stick: PRF/IPF’) or phonological assimilation (bab, n,=I-firma, [babllfirma] 
‘the owner, of, the farm,’). When morphologically derived, geminated /!d/, 
/w/, and /y/ surface as [!tt], [gg"], and [qq], respectively. This last strengthen- 
ing feature change, entailed by gemination in Tashlhiyt and in many other 
Berber variants, as well as the alternation of simple spirants and geminated 
stops in some northern Berber dialects (Tarifit and Kabyle), were put in parallel 
with the spirant/stop alternation that characterizes the bedkpt group of seg- 
ments in North-West Semitic (see Elmedlaoui 1993).’” 

Previous formal analyses show that gemination is more adequately repre- 


sented in phonological notation by a singleton matrix of distinctive features, 





16 This free occurrence of geminates in Tashlhiyt within the word is different, at least on the 
surface, from the case in many other Berber dialects, such Tarifit and Touareg, which, like 
Hebrew, exhibit a late surface word-final geminate reduction that takes place once any 
gemination (lexical or by assimilation) turns any eventual spirant into a stop (see fn. 36). 
While the stopping process of geminated spirants is anterior to word final geminate re- 
duction in Touareg and Tarifit, it is posterior to it in Hebrew (‘izz-im / ‘ez ‘goat: PL./SG.’; 
-app-im | ?ap ‘nose: PL./SG.’; gabb-im / gab ‘back: PL./SG.’; rakk-a(h) / rak ‘smooth: F./M.’). 

17 For the phonology of the bgdkpt class of segments in North-West and South-West Semitic, 
see Elmedlaoui 1993, Idsardi 1998, Kirchner 2000, Edzard 2001, among other references. 
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associated to two prosodic slots (Elmedlaoui 1985, 1988, 1993, Dell and Elmed- 
laoui 1996, 1997a, 1997b, 2002). According to Dell and Elmedlaoui 1996, seg- 
ments associated to three successive prosodic slots are excluded in Tashlhiyt. 
This explains, for example, the fact that while the preposition n= ‘of’ assimilates 
optionally to the next sonorant (m, n, l, r, w) of its argument, giving rise to 
gemination (alliy, n,=I-kas, [alliyllkas] ‘the bottom, of, the glass,’), a sonorant 
that is already geminate blocks that assimilation (a-Zddig, n,=Iluz, [azddignlluz] 


‘<of,> almond, trees, flower,’). 


3.1.4 Labials and labialization 

In Tashlhiyt, labials obey a co-occurrence constraint: on the one hand, a stem 
never contains more than one member of the set (m, b, f) and, on the other, the 
reciprocal and agentive homophonous prefixes m- are dissimilated into [n] 
when prefixed to a stem containing a labial consonant (b, f, or m). Thus: m-sawal 
[msawal] ‘to speak one to another’ vs. m-xalaf [nxalaf] ‘to be mutually in dis- 
agreement’; a-m-kraz [amkraz] ‘one who ploughs’ (Vkrz ‘to plough’) vs. a-m- 
Zdam [anZdam] ‘leprous’ (VZdm ‘to have leprosy’). This recalls the co-occurrence 
constraints in Semitic (cf. Elmedlaoui 1995b)."* In addition, the Tashlhiyt phone- 
mic system includes a set of dorsal segments (velars or uvulars) with a secon- 
dary labial co-articulation. Being executed by the posterior dorsum of the ton- 
gue as its active articulator, the primary articulation of those segments is accom- 
panied with a secondary labial rounding (Elmedlaoui 1985, 1995a). Historically, 
this consonantal labial feature is a recovery from a historically lost */u/ as is 
also the case with Ethiopic labialization under the impact of its Cushitic sub- 
stratum (cf. Moscati et al. 1964: 38). Nevertheless, labialization in contemporary 
Tashlhiyt exhibits an alternation which is better handled when analyzed syn- 
chronically as a dissimilation process with respect to any labialized (i.e. roun- 
ded) vocoid (/u/ or /w/) within the stem. Thus, the following alternations: 
[a-snus] — [i-snas] ‘young donkey/s’ vs. [a-yyul] / [i-y“yal] (synchronically 
underlying: /a-y"yul/ — /i-y“yal/) ‘donkey/s’ (the secondary labial feature [“] 
in itself is not involved as such in plural formation; cf. section 3.2.2.3 for plural 


formation). 





18 In addition to the ban, within a Semitic morpheme, on more than one member of the set of 
primary labials (except for CCm; see Elmedlaoui 1995b), Akkadian, like Tashlhiyt and 
Touareg, dissimilates the prefixed formative m- into [n] when the root contains b, f, or m 
(Moscati et al. 1964: 81-82; McCarthy 1987; Edzard 1998). 
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A co-occurrence constraint on labials in particular, primary or secondary, is 
another parameter of the current dialectal variation in the Berber group: while 
the Touareg Berber variants generally do not have labiovelarized dorsals (k”, ¢”, 
etc.), Kabyle extends the secondary labio-velarization to primary labials as well, 
at least on the surface ([bb™], [pp™], and [mm”]). And while the Tahaggart vari- 
ant of the Touareg subgroup activates the m-prefix dissimilation (/m/ > [n]), 
when the stem contains another primary labial (b, f, m; cf. Prasse 1972: 55), the 
Kabyle Berber variant, the lexicon of which still conserves traces of this last dis- 
similation in agentive formation, does not apply any more the /m-/ dissimila- 
tion in the reciprocal verb. Even in Tashlhiyt, the young urban generation of 
speakers is no more sensitive to the constraint on labials, and applies that dis- 
similation process less systematically (see also fn. 46). 


3.1.5 Harmony of sibilants (s, z, 8, Z) 
Since the appearance, among the Berber variants, of the first generation of 
hushing post-alveolar fricatives (S, Z), the current majority of which seems not to 
go back to Proto-Berber, a kind of confusion with hissing sibilants would have 
very soon ended in triggering a harmony of sibilants within the word. In a 
Tashlhiyt word (stem and affixes), sibilants should either be all hissing ones (i.e. 
[+anterior]: [s ... s] or [z ... z]), or all hushing ones (i.e. [-anterior]: [8 ... §] or [Z 
. Z]) and should also agree in voicing; ie. they should be all voiced or all 
devoiced. Synchronically, this situation still systematically prevails in the 
Imdlawn Tashlhiyt Berber (cf. Elmedlaoui 1995a), a conservative Tashlhiyt sub- 
dialect. For instance, the causative of nkr ‘to stand up (intr.)’ is ss-nkr [ssnkr] ‘to 
raise up (tr.)’, while ksm ‘to enter’ yields [88k$m] (ss-k5m) ‘to introduce’; nza ‘to 
be sold’ yields ss-nza [zznza] ‘to sell’; nzm ‘to escape, to be saved’ yields ss-nzm 
[ZZnZm] ‘to save, to rescue’. 

Lexicalized in whole or in part, the product of this harmony is still detect- 
able in many other Berber dialects, which no longer apply it systematically in 
synchronic derivation. Besides, it is precisely this constraint on co-occurrence of 
sibilants that has blocked, for a class of words, the diachronic process of velar 
anteriorization certain Berber dialects underwent, namely: “g > zZ and “k >§. The 
final product of this diachronic anteriorization for words containing already a 
sibilant in those dialects exhibits either a blocking of the full implementation of 
that historical change (i.e. *“k > “¢ >$) or a harmonization of the resulting sibi- 
lants (see the first lemma in Table 1). The Tashlhiyt words ukr ‘to steal’; sksu 


‘couscous’; i-smg ‘slave’, for instance, correspond to the following Tarifit ones: 
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usr [uSa:] (implementation); scsu [secsu] (blocking); i-smz [iSmez] (sibilants har- 
mony). 

Historically, Old Moroccan Arabic (OMA) has a predominantly Semitic lexi- 
con with a partially Semitic morphology, all being inserted within a Berber pho- 
nological and syntactic grammar. OMA presents the same diagnosis as to its 
diachronic phonology on this last point of sibilants harmony in its relation with 
velar fronting.’” For stems lacking any hushing sibilant, the Semitic velar **g (re- 
presented by the letter gim < ¢>in CA) evolved through a diachronic fronting 
process which ended in /Z/ in OMA (via an intermediate affricate */d*/).” 
Thus, the Semitic roots Vgml, Vv ‘gl, Valg yield Zmal, Zal, talz ‘camel’, ‘calf / heifer’, 
‘snow’, respectively) in OMA. But when the Semitic root contains a hissing sibi- 
lant (/s/ or /z/), the three following strategies apply in this diachronic process 
that yields the OMA surface forms: 

(i) Either the fronting process of the Semitic ““g is blocked: CA gazzar vs. OMA 


*! “old man/women’ vs. OMA ‘guz-a (in some 


gzzar “butcher’; CA ‘agiiz 
regions) ‘old woman, mother-in-law’; or: 

(ii) The expected Z of the ““g-fronting output is harmonized with the root's 
sibilant as to the features [+ anterior]; e.g., Sem. vzwe ‘two, couple’ vs. OMA 
Zuz ‘two’, zuz-a‘a couple’; CA sarg vs. OMA Sarz in some regions, and /sarz/ 
in others ‘saddle’; CA ‘agiiz ‘old woman’ vs. OMA ‘zuz-a in some regions, 


or ‘Zuz-a in some others ‘old woman, mother-in-law’, or finally: 





19 On the Old Moroccan Arabic diachronic relationship with respect to Berber and Semitic, 
see Elmedlaoui 1998b, 2000, and 2011. By specifying an Old MA, we put aside the Modern 
Moroccan Arabic koiné now emerging, which is more and more influenced, from the 1950s 
up to now, by the generalization of modern school and public media. Nevertheless, even 
newly educated people continue more or less to apply sibilant harmony (e.g., MA Sams or 
sams ‘sun’ vs. Sams in CA). 

20 The process **g > *d* has already been witnessed by the ancient grammarians of CA as a 
dialectal variation of their times (see Moscati et al. 1964: 38; Elmedlaoui 2011). 


21 The pronunciation of the CA gim /</ (<**g), as described by the phonetician Ibn Ginni 
(10th century), corresponds in this grammarian’s times to a palatal affricate (murakkab); but 
the fact, among others, that some Arabic words like masgid ‘mosque’, ligam ‘bit’ were inte- 
grated into Berber as loan words under the forms ti-mzgid-a and a-lgamu, respectively, 
strongly supports the assumption that Arabic-Berber contact goes back to a period where 
the Semitic **g was still articulated as a velar in the first Arabic variant that came into close 
sociolinguistic contact with Berber. The fact that Berber loans to Arabic, of the form /1-X/ 
(X, a stem; see sections 3.2.2.1-4) do not assimilate the determiner /- to the first consonant 
when this consonant is a im < ¢ >, as is the case with all coronals (s-suq ‘market’; d-din 


‘religion’ vs. |-znn-t ‘paradise’), also supports this assumption. 
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(iii) The historical intermediate output of **g-fronting (i.e. d*) is dissimilated as 
to its strident feature (ie. ““g > *d° > d). Thus: CA ‘agtiz vs. OMA “duz-a (in 
some regions); CA gdaza vs. OMA daz ‘to pass, to go by’ in most regions (but 
gaz in the Ghomara subdialect of MA); CA §azza vs. OMA dazz ‘to shear’; 
CA gasad ‘body’, OMA ksd-a (notice the regressive devoicing) ‘body, as 
opposed to head’. 

The overall frequency of g in the OMA lexicon also derives, in part, from an- 

other shift of the Semitic velar “q > g, (e.g., Sem. Vgmh vs. OMA gamh ‘wheat’; 

CA gidr vs. MA gadr-a ‘cooking pot’) and, in part, from cases where the Semitic 

**o-fronting is blocked by the presence of a hissing sibilant in the root (**g, >).” 


3.1.6 Regressive devoicing 

In the above mentioned Imdlawn Tashlhiyt Berber subdialect (ITB in short), 
regressive devoicing among adjacent obstruents is obligatory inside the stem 
and optional through affix boundaries. For example: !zda ‘to weave’ vs. a-!stta 
(< /a-!zdda/) ‘weaving, loom’; biks (< /bigs/) ‘to put a belt around’ vs. a-bggas 
(< /a-bggas/) ‘a belt’. A comparison between ITB and two other Berber dialects, 
which still have schwas or old full vowels in places where this last material is 
lost in ITB, gives us an idea of the diachronic role that this devoicing process 
played in the Berber dialectal variation of consonants. 


Table 2: Regressive devoicing in Berber 


























Tahaggart (Touareg) | Tarifit (Nador) Tashlhiyt Gloss 
éyaf / iyafaw-n ixf | ixfaw-n ‘head /s’ 
éyas | iyas-an i-yas / i-xs-an i-xss / i-xs-an ‘bone /s’ 
yis / i-¢s-an a-yyis /i-ys-an _|‘horse/s’ 
uday | t-udas-t uday / t-uday-t |‘Jew/s’ 
zzast zziyt ‘oil’ 
byas biks ‘to put a belt around’ 
a-baggas a-bgegas ‘belt’ 























22 A comprehensive approach to the evolution of the Semitic “g and *q in Moroccan Arabic in 
the light of the Berber substratum of this dialect can be found in Elmedlaoui 2011. The 
paper illustrates the extent to which the fact of considering local linguistic substrata in exa- 
mining an Arabic dialect may provide precise and valuable clues about the Semitic dia- 


chrony in general. 
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An identical devoicing process, under its synchronic current form in Tarifit 
where glides /w/, and /y/(<*g) are also affected by devoicing, yielding the 
labial spirant [@], and the coronal [8] respectively, has been the diachronic 
source of a large amount of the current 5-material in the Tashlhiyt lexicon itself. 
This material would have resulted in part from a remote “Z/y (<**g) devoicing 
process diachronically anterior to the Semitic *“g-fronting. Examples: Figuig 
aytal vs. ITB: a-Stal ‘toddler’; ITB t-a-brruy-t ‘shell debris’ vs. t-a-brrus-t ‘small- 
pox (mark)’; Figuig t-a-!yri-t vs. ITB t-a-!yrus-t, t-a-!kuray-t ‘small stick’. 


3.1.7 Syllabification 

One of the remarkable phonological properties of current Tashlhiyt Berber, 
which lost a large amount the Proto-Berber vocalism even in the form of schwa 
(see Galand 2002: 110-111), is that any segment may serve as a syllable nucleus 
(Elmedlaoui 1985, Dell and Elmedlaoui 1985, 1988, 2002). In principle, the per- 
mitted number of syllables formed only by consonants in an utterance is un- 
limited. The verbal complex t-rgl=tn-t [trgltnt] (3sG.F-lock.PRF=ACC.them-F) ‘she 
locked them (F)’ consists of three syllables, which we separate with dots 
(.tr.gl.tnt.) and whose respective nuclei are r, |, and n. The syllables’ onsets in 
the three syllables are t and g for the first and the second respectively, and the 
first t for the third syllable. In another verbal complex, such as t-ntl=tn-t (3SG.F- 
hide.PRF=ACCJ.them-F) ‘she hid them (F)’, identical to the former one in its 
morpho-syntax and its syllabification make up (.tn.tl.tnt.), the coronal occlusion 
is maintained steady from the beginning to the end of the word. The first and 
the third ¢ have a nasal explosion which results, without transition, in the fol- 
lowing n-articulation (as in English [tn] in button), whereas the second t has a 
lateral explosion which results, without transition, in the following /-articula- 
tion (as in English [tl] in bottle). 

While the first two syllables in both examples have the prosodic value of 
CV, i.e. they are open/light mono-moraic (1 tu) syllables, the third is a heavy bi- 
moraic one (2 ut), closed by a coda like in a conventional CVC string. In Tashl- 
hiyt poetic meter, which is quantitative, the prosody of the two previous sy]- 
labified words [tr.gltnt.] and [tn.tltnt.] is equivalent to that of the word 
t-a-hanu-t [ta.ha.nut.] ‘room, shop’.” In Tashlhiyt, a geminate may be tautosylla- 





23 The loss of the Semitic vocalism in MA (see Elmedlaoui 1998b, 2000) resulted in a system of 
syllabification and poetic meter similar to the one at work in Tashlhiyt Berber (see Dell and 
Elmedlaoui 2002). 
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bic: t-izzwa [tizz.wa] ‘bees’; i-!mggrad [.i.mgg.rad.] ‘necks’), t-!akk°z-in [takk.zin] 
‘afternoon’. The syllables [.tizz.], [|.mgg.] and [.takk’.] are heavy, with 2 moras 
uu each. A whole geminate in coda position counts as only one mora (the nu- 
cleus counting as another), whether the nucleus is a vowel as in [.tizz.] or a 
consonant as in the second syllable [.brzz.] in t-i-brzzwa [ti.brzz.wa] ‘dry mint’. 
Finally, the first half of a coda-onset heterosyllabic geminate is prosodically am- 
biguous: it may or may not count as a second mora after the nucleus (see fn. 47 
and Table 10). That is the case with the first syllables in t-azzi-t [.taz.zit.] ‘dag- 
ger’ and the second syllable in i-frkk-an [i.frk.kan.] ‘rinds, hulls’ (see Dell and El- 
medlaoui 1992, 2002, 2008). 

The Tashlhiyt syllabification system and prosody, on which poetic meter is 
based in this language (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 1997b, 2007, 2008), is governed 
by the following constraints and principles (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 2002): 


— Priority to constitute syllable nuclei in a string of segments is given to the 
most sonorant segments according to the following sonority scale, where >> 
means “more sonorous than”, and where HV indicates the high vocoids 
/U/ and /I1/, realized respectively either as [u, i] or as [w, y], depending on 
their segmental context: a >> HV >> liquids >> nasals >> fricatives >> 
stops; 

— onset-less syllables are excluded within an utterance, except in post-pausal 
position; 

— the syllable’s onset consists of a single prosodic position, i.e. a simple seg- 
ment or the second half of a geminate; 

— the coda may count two prosodic positions only when both positions belong 
to a geminate; 

— the two prosodic positions of a geminate may be either tautosyllabic or hete- 
rosyllabic, but can never be syllabified as an onset-nucleus “semi-syllable” 
prosodic constituent. 


Those are the main principles according to which segments are singled out and 
grouped into light syllables (L = one mora: 1) or heavy syllables (H = two 
moras: 2u), a grouping that has proved to be relevant to many derivational 
processes in Tashlhiyt (cf. Dell and Elmedlaoui 2002: 115-134). The same prin- 
ciples are at work in parsing strings of segments into such light and heavy syl- 
lables that build up well-formed poetic lines in Tashlhiyt poetic meter. A sylla- 
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bic scansion of lines is given as an illustration in Table 10 (see Dell and Elmed- 
laoui 1997b, 2007, 2008 for details). 


3.2. Morphology 

3.2.1 Verbal Morphology 

In Tashlhiyt, the verb conjugates according to person, number, and gender 
(PNG). The PNG features agreement proceeds through a system of affixation 
(prefixes and/or suffixes). The following table gives the list of the PNG affixes, 
direct object and indirect object (dative) pronouns, and prepositional pronouns 
(PPro) based on the preposition d= ‘with (accompaniment)’ as an example of a 
PPro. 


Table 3: 
Pronominal suffixes: independent pronoun, direct object, indirect object, and 


prepositional pronouns after d= 



























































PNG PNG affixes* | Independent Direct |Indirect | PPro. 
features pronoun object jobject | d= ‘with’ 
1sG V-x nkki(n) =1yi =iyi =did-i 
2SG.M t-V-t kiyi(n) =k =ak =di-k 
2SG.F t-V-t kmmi(n) =km =am =di-m 
3SG.M i/y-V ntta(n) =t =15 =di-s 

3SG.F t-V ntta-t =t =as =di-s 
1PL.M n-V nkk®ni(n) =a(n)x |=a(n)x  |=di-(t)nx 
1PL.F n-V nkk®nnin-t(1) =a(n)x |=a(n)x  |=di-(t)nx 
2PL.M t-V-m k°nni(n) =k°n =awn =di-(t)un 
2PL.F t-V-m-t k°nnin-t(1) =k°n-t |=awn-t |=di-(t)un-t 
3PL.M V-n nttni(n)/nitni(n) =i =as-n =di-(t)-s-n 
3PL.F V-n-t nttn-ti(n)/nitn-tin) | =tn-t =as-n-t | =di-(t)s-n-t 





* 


V: a given verbal form; see Table 4. 








24 Concerning the syllabic parsing (including syllabic consonants) and the relevance of light 
vs. heavy syllables, Moroccan Arabic meter is quite similar to Tashlhiyt’s (cf. Dell and El- 
medlaoui 2002: § 8); it only differs as to its set of feet and their syntax (Elmedlaoui, in pre- 
paration). A prelimary examination of Tarifit meter compared to the Tashlhiyt one is found 
in Elmedlaoui 2006c. 
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3.2.1.1 Tense, aspect, and mood 

As in Semitic, the main morphological opposition within the Berber verbal 
system in general is basically an opposition of aspect: perfect vs. imperfect. In 
the Tashlhiyt variant for example, appropriate morpho-syntactic constructions 
ensure that the perfect aspect form denotes at the same time (by redundancy) 
the temporal value of past tense, while the imperfect (or “intensive”) aspect de- 
notes likewise the temporal value of present continuous or usual tense. Accord- 
ing to aspect and mood features, morpho-syntactically determined for a verb in 
a sentence, the verbal stem in Tashlhiyt exhibits the four forms I —- IV in Table 4 
below. Some classes of verbs have the same form for I and III, and others have 
even the same for I, IL, and III. 


Table 4: Verbal forms according to tense-aspect-mood features in Tashlhiyt 



























































(I) Prf. aff. (II) Prf. neg. (III) Prf. (IV) Ipf. Gloss 
[+ indicative] |[+ indicative] |[- indicative ] | [+ indicative] 
a. krz kr(i)z krz kkrz ‘to plough’ 
b. nkr nk(i)r nkr nkkr ‘to stand up’ 
c. hsa hsi hsu hssu ‘to memorize’ 
d. skr sk(i)r skr skar ‘to do’ 
€. “27h Zrl zri zray ‘to pass’ 
f. xdm xd(i)m xdm tt-xdam ‘to work’ 
g. gn gin gn ggan ‘to sleep’ 
h. sya syi sy ssay ‘to buy’ 
i. swa swi su ssa ‘to drink’ 
j. griwl griwl griwl tt-griwil ‘to turn’ 
k. gnugi gnugi gnugi tt-gnuguy ‘to fall down’ 
1. mun mun mun tt-mun ‘accompany’ 
mein ttu ttu tt-ttu [tt’ttu] | ‘to forget’ 
n. uru uru aru tt-aru ‘to give birth’ 
O. uza uzi azu tt-azu ‘to skin’ 
p. ust ust asi tt-asi ‘to carry’ 
urs ur(i)s ars tt-ars ‘to sweep’ 




















According to Lionel Galand’s translated terminology, these forms are called, in 
the above order: (I) perfect (French accompli), (II) negative perfect (French accom- 
pli négatif), (III) aorist (French aoriste), and (IV) imperfect (French inaccompli). 
Table 4 shows that, in Tashlhiyt, the perfect aspect combined with a [-indicati- 
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ve] mood value has no special flexional form for negation. It also shows that the 
imperfect form does not change at all, neither for negation nor for mood. Cer- 
tain other variants of Berber (e.g., Figuig and Tarifit) do, however, show special 
forms for the negative imperfect (cf. Kossmann 1989). Dell and Elmedlaoui 
(1991) formulate descriptive generalizations about the regular processes that 
derive the four tense-aspect-mood forms in Tashlhiyt depending on the input of 
verb classes (see also Dell and Elmedlaoui 2010). Among those processes are the 
following main ones in Tashliyt (cf. Table 4): 


—  geminating C, or C, in form IV (as in a, b, c, g);” 

— adding a tt-prefix in form IV (as in f., j.-q.) together with the insertion of a 
vowel before the last consonant; this vowel is a by default (as in IV: d.—h.) 
or, otherwise, a copy of an already existing vowel, if any, which is to the left 
(as in IV: j., k.); this copying process takes place only with form-I stems that 
end with a string CX and have a vowel somewhere to the left of that string 
(X being a consonant or a vocoid /i/, which surfaces as [y] after the vowel 
insertion, in accordance with syllabification principles); 

— changing any initial high vowel (u or i) of form-I into a in forms III and IV; 

— changing any final low vowel a of form [into a round high one u in forms III 
and IV. 


The system of vowel ablaut that takes place at the verb-final position depending 
on the tense-aspect-mood features is one of the important parameters of the 
Berber dialectal variation (Kossmann 1999). Negation is expressed by the pre- 
verbal particle ur in Tashlhiyt (ul in some other dialects, and [war] in Tarifit), 
while imperfect aspect is introduced, in the indicative mood, by the preverbal 
particle a(r) or da (la in some other dialects, and qa in Tarifit). According to well 
defined morpho-syntactic contexts, the particle a(r) may be totally deleted, or 
just surfaces phonetically as [a] (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 1991). 

The [-indicative] mood forms are triggered in Tashlhiyt (i) by the jussive 
preverbal conjunction a(d),”* (ii) by the injunctive mood suffix -iyt,” (iii) in 





25 Concerning the syllabification conditions that determine which C (C;, or C,) is to be gemi- 
nated, see Elmedlaoui 1985: 50-53; Dell and Elmedlaoui 1988; 2010. 

26 On the syntax of the jussive preverbal element a(d) as a complement clause conjunction (ad, 
that should not be confused with its homophone ad,, which is a determiner) see Elmedlaoui 
1999: 59-61. 
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consecutive or conditional coordinated clauses, i.e. Verb-X, and/then Verb-Z; if 
Verb-X, then Verb-Z (see examples below, and Dell and Elmedlaoui 1991 for de- 
tails). 

Given the fact that Tashlhiyt has no conjunction for clause coordination, the 
use of the [-indicative] mood in the coordinate clause is, in a sense, equivalent 
in this language to the use of the conjunction fa- (as opposed to wa-) in CA, or 
the use of the conversive waw in Biblical Hebrew (cf., e.g., Kautzsch 1910: § 49). 


(1) Examples of verbal coordination in Tashlhiyt 


i-S8a, i-swa ‘he ate, he drank, ...’ 
i-swa, i-Sa ‘he drank, he ate, ...’ 
i-SSa i-su ‘he ate <and then> he drank (aorist)’ 
i-swa i-8§ ‘he drank <and then> he ate (aorist)’ 


iy i-5Sa, i-su a-safar ‘if he ate, <let him then> drink (aorist) medicine’ 


With no preverbal or affixed element, the [indicative] mood forms are the 
ones used to express direct imperative mood. In Tashlhiyt, the imperative sys- 
tematically distinguises the two aspectual values (sawl! ‘speak!’ vs. sawal! “be 
speaking / speak habitually!’).* In this form, it also serves as an infinitive: 
y-zwar, swingm, sawl, (3SG-precede.IPF think.INF speak.INF)‘to think, precedes, to 
speak,’. The imperative may only have verbal suffixes in both perfective and 
imperfective aspect: /V-@/ (sc), /V-at/ (PL.M), and /V-amt/ (PL.F), e.g., sy 
‘buy! (SG), ssay ‘buy habitually! (SG), sy-at buy! (PL.M), ssayat ‘buy habitually! 
(PL.M), sy-amt buy! (PL.F), ssay-amt buy habitually! (PL.F). 

As the negative injunction is introduced by the infinitive /jussive preverbal 
particle a(d) (i.e. the verb is then in a [-indicative] mood context), the negative 
perfect stem form is not distinct from the form traditionally called aorist (form- 
III in Table 4). Thus, ur t-swi-t ‘you have not drunk’ ([+indicative] context) vs. 
ad ur t-su-t (prf.) ‘don’t drink!’; ad ur t-ssa-t (IPF) ‘do not be drinking!’ or ‘do not 
drink habitually’ ([-indicative] context). 

Depending on the morphosyntactic context, the [-indicative] mood may ex- 


press injunctive/jussive or infinitive values, and the particle a(d), which intro- 





27 The injunctive verb suffix -iyt in Tashlhiyt is equivalent to the English verb let in its as- 
sumptive use or to indicate uncertainty: y,-ili,-iyt; ‘let; it, be,!’ (existential); i,-¢,-iyt, ‘let; it, 
be,!’ (state). 

28 Only a very limited set of verbs have only the imperfect aspect in Tashlhiyt, for example 


alla ‘be crying’; tt-lli ‘be wandering’. 
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duces it in some contexts, is equivalent, in completive clauses, to the English in- 
finitive particle ‘to’, the CA complementizer ’an, or the complementizer J/a- in 
the Hebrew bound infinitive (cf. Alvestad and Edzard 2009: 44-47). As the case 
may be, the future is rendered, according to the semantically targeted aspectual 
value (perfect or imperfect), by one of the forms III or IV of Table 4, introduced 
by the modal particle r-a(d). This particle consists of the complement clause con- 
junction a(d), preceded by the modal auxiliary r- (historically stemming from ra 
‘to will’). To illustrate this point, the examples below in Tables 5a and 5b use the 
verbs (c., i., s.) of Table 4. The label [cont./us.] indicates the temporal values 
[+continuous] or [+usually] that may be assigned to the imperfect form accord- 
ing to context. 


Table 5: 
Verbal inflection in Tashlhiyt according to tense, aspect, mood, and negation 


PRE (1), (ID 
y-urs ‘he swept’ 


ur i-hsi ‘he didn’t memorize’ 


AOR (IID: prf [-indicative] 
(insensitive to negation) 
y-ars-iyt ‘let him sweep’ 

ad ur t-ars-t ‘don’t sweep!’ 
i-swa Yy-ars 

‘he drank <and then> he swept’ 
iy 1-swa y-ars! 

‘if he drank, let him sweep’ 
i-!zdar a<d> y-hsu 

‘he could memorize’ 

ad ur t-hsu-t 

‘don’t memorize!’ 

ra y-hsu 

‘he will memorize’ 

ur ra y-hsu 


‘he will not memorize’ 


IPF (IV) (insensitive to negation) 
ar i-tt-ars ‘he sweeps [cont. / habit.]’ 


ur a<r> i-hssu ‘he doesn’t memorize [+habit.]’ 


IPF (IV) (insensitive to mood and negation) 


i-tt-ars-iyt ‘let him sweep [cont. /habit.]’ 
ad ur tt-ars-t ‘don’t sweep! [cont./habit.]’ 
i-swa ar 1-tt-ars 

‘he drank <and then> [undertook] sweeping’ 
iy i-swa ar i-tt-ars 

‘if he drank, <let him> [start] sweeping!’ 
i-!zdar a<d> y-hssu 

‘he could memorize [cont. /habit.]’ 

ad ur t-hssu-t 

‘don’t memorize [cont. /habit.]’ 

ra y-hssu 

‘he will memorize [cont. /habit.]’ 

ur ra y-hssu 

‘he will not be memorizing [cont. /habit.]’ 


Although the whole Tashlhiyt verbal system is built principally on an 


aspectual basis, only the [+ perfect] dimension of aspect is relevant. Another es- 


sential aspectual dimension, the state vs. event dimension, is almost absent. For 
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example the verbs tahl and !udn mean ‘to be married’ or ‘to get married’ and ‘to 
be sick’ or ‘to fall sick’, respectively, according to contextual pragmatic and spe- 
cial morpho-syntactic clues. 


3.2.1.2 Transitive, intransitive, and middle verbs 

In Tashlhiyt, a primary verbal base is transitive (usi ‘to take’), intransitive (gn ‘to 
sleep’), or middle (dl ‘to cover, to be covered’). In deriving secondary forms, a 
semantically eligible verb may show several forms: an active form, a medio- 
passive form, a causative form, and a reciprocal form (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 
1991). Like the Akkadian prefix Sa- (Gelb 1969: 201) and the Hebrew prefix Si- 
(in residual Sip ‘el forms), the causative prefix in Berber is a sibilant s-.” The cau- 
sative and reciprocal affixes (s- and m-, respectively) are mutually combinable 
with each other in a recursive way (E-F in Table 6), and in this last case, the left- 
most prefix assigns, as a head, its own voice value to the whole derived secon- 
dary verbal form. The causative affix s- is also combinable with the medio- 
passive one ttu-, this last one being the head (G/3, 4 in Table 6): 




















Table 6: 
Secondary verbal forms in Tashlhiyt 
Caus. | Med. Recip. | Caus./Recip. | Recip. /Caus. | Med. /Caus. 
1 | krz tt-krz 
ttu-kraz 
2 | sawl m-sawl | s-m-sawl n-s-m-sawl 
m-sawal | s-m-sawal n-s-m-sawal 
3 | nkr ss-nkr m-s-nkr ttu-s-nkr 
m-s-ankar ttu-s-nkar 
4 |grawl | s-grawl m-s-grawl ttu-s-grawl 
m-s-grawal ttu-s-grawal 
A B C D E F G 
































A/1 ‘to plough’ — A/2 ‘to speak’ — A/3 ‘to wake up’ — A/4 ‘to turn round’ — B/3 ‘to wake up: 
tr:’ - B/4 ‘to turn round: tr’ —- C/1 ‘to be ploughed’ — D/2 ‘to speak to one another’ — E/2 ‘make 
to speak to one another’ — F/2 ‘to make themselves speak to one another’ — F/3 ‘to wake one 


another up’ —F/4 ‘to turn one another round’ — G/3 ‘to be woken up’. 





29 Gelb (1969: 201) derives the Akkadian causative prefix Sa- diachronically from a 3SG.M ob- 
ject pronoun. In Berber, this corresponds to the third object ponoun =t and to the preposi- 


tional pronoun =s (see Table 3 above). 
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Besides being augmented with the prefixes ftt(x)- and m(m)-, medio-passive 
and reciprocal, which never combine, appear each under two forms: (i) a mini- 
mal form where the basic stem of derivation (form I in Table 4) remains unchan- 
ged, and a typified form with vocalic insertion: /XvYaZ/. The medio-passive 
for krz ‘to plough’, for instance, is either tt-krz (minimal form), ttu-kraz or ttyaw- 
kraz (typified forms); and the reciprocal for sawl ‘to speak’ is either m-sawl 
(minimal form) or m-sawal (typified form). While the typified forms of these two 
derived secondary bases are in use with both aspectual values according to the 
morphosyntactic context, the minimal forms are restricted to the perfect aspect 
only. The prefixes m- (reciprocal) and s- (causative) are subject to a simplex/ ge- 
minate alternation which depends on prosodic properties of the derived whole 
form (compare B/3 with B/4 in Table 6).”' The affixed material in the typified 
medio-passive exhibits a range of variation through the Berber dialects (ttu-, 
ttwa-, ttway-, ttyaw-). As the reciprocal can only be derived form transitive 
verbs, the reciprocal voice conveys also a pronominal value; hence, some true 
pronominals in Tashlhiyt are prefixed with a nasal. For example: itti ‘to move: 
intr.’ vs. mm-itti ‘to move onself’; gadda ‘to be even/equal’ vs. s-gadda ‘to make 
even/ equal’, m-gadda = n-gadda ‘to become/to make onself even/equal’.”* 

In Tashlhiyt, when the semantic agent is syntactically relativized, the verb 
takes a morphological form traditionally called the “participle’”.* The Tashlhiyt 
participial form, prefixed by i- and suffixed by -n, optionally agrees in number; 
but only in the plural does it show opposition of gender. Forms morphological- 
ly marked for number lack the prefix i-. Examples are given in below in Table 7: 





30 While the Berber medio-passive prefix tt- recalls the prefix (hi)t- of (hi)t-pa‘l in Hebrew 
and the prefix ta- of ta-fa‘‘ala in CA, the vocalic melody /ua/ of the typified medio-passive 
form recalls the /ua/ melody of the passive forms pu ‘‘al and huf‘al in Hebrew. Another 
class of non-prefixed mediopassive verbs in Tashlhiyt has the vocalic melody /au/ (ss-ird 
‘to wash’ vs. arud ‘to be washed’; ss-ukf ‘to uproot’ vs. akuf ‘to be uprooted’; ss-iff ‘to sift’ vs. 
afuf ‘to be sifted’ (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 1991: 98). This /au/-melody recalls that of the 
passive participle pa ‘al in Hebrew and maf il in CA. 

31 For the phonology of the causative prefix s-/ss- alternation in Tashlhiyt, see Dell and El- 
medlaoui 2002: 124. 

32 Aclass of “mono-argument” verbs in Tashlhiyt is characterized by an initial geminate alter- 
nation (!ddurdr ‘to become deaf’ vs. s-!durdr ‘to deafen’; bbaqqi ‘to explode’ vs. s-baqqi ‘to 
make explode’). One wonders whether gemination in this class is not diachronically the re- 


sult of an old nasal assimilation, similar to that of the nasal of nip ‘al / yippa ‘el in Hebrew. 


33 For the participial formation in Tashlhiyt, see Dell and Elmedlaoui 1989: 81-82. 
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Table 7: Participial forms of isa ‘to memorize’ 





























Columns | Form unmarked | p.m PL.F 

of Table 4 | for number 

I i-hsa-n i-hsa-n ; hsa-n-in i-hsa-n ; hsa-n-in-t 
II i-hsi-n i-hsi-n; hsi-n-in i-hsi-n ; — hsi-n-in-t 
IV i-hssu-n i-hssu-n ; hssu-n-in | 1-hssu-n ; hssu-n-in-t 





As evidenced in Table 7, the verb in Tashlhiyt may have a participial form only 
in [+indicative] morphosyntactic contexts. This is different from the case in the 
Kabyle dialect for example, where the participial form appears also next to the 
injunctive preverbal element a(d). Compare the Tashlhiyt cleft-sentence t-aka-t, 
a, rad,=t, i-85; ‘<it is> fire, that, will, consume; it,’ with its equivalent in Kabyle: 
d't-imass, a, ra,=t, y-tt’-ans (ptcp)’. Furthermore, in addition to the -n-suffixed 
common participial form (/i-X-an/), Kabyle also shows an n-prefixed one 
(/na-X/). For example: win, ur, na-zmir, i=, t-naggas, ‘the [one] who, does not, 
resist, to, pains,’.* 

Being derivable from primary verbal bases as well as from augmented or se- 
condary ones (causative, medio-passive, reciprocal, etc.), the participial form in- 
herits, in every case, the syntactical features [+ transitive] of its immediate deri- 
vational verb input. Thus, we have: bidd ‘to stand up (intr.)’, i-bidd-n ‘<who/ 
which/that> stood up (intr.)’ vs. s-bidd ‘to raise up (tr.)’, i-s-bidd, a-satur, ‘he 
raised up, the beam,’; a-rgaz, i-s-bidd-n, a-satur, ‘the man, <who> raised up, the 


beam,’. 


3.2.2 Nominal morphology 

3.2.2.1 Gender 

In Tashlhiyt Berber, a nominal basic form has the shape /v(X)/, where the vari- 
able X is a cluster of segments starting with a consonant (including /w/ and 
/y/) and an initial vowel. This vowel is liable to be deleted in the construct 
state (CS). The noun is morphologically marked for gender, number, and state. 
There are two morphological genders: masculine /vX/ vs. feminine /t-vX(-t)/. 
These two morphological categories correspond in general to the two biological 
sexes (a-yyul ‘donkey (M)’ vs. t-a-yyul-t ‘ass (F)’); but idiosyncrasies reflecting 





34 As quoted by Galand (2000: 197) with reservations, Prasse (1973: 12) supposes, rightly I 
think, that the negative particle ur is a conjugated auxiliary in such cases (i.e. Kabyle and 
Touareg), hence its participial form ur-an. This recalls the functioning of CA laysa and the 


Hebrew ’én. 
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similar anthropo-cultural features as those of Semitic on this point are not 
lacking among the inanimate and abstract nouns, e.g., ayyur ‘moon (M)’, a-hssu 
‘memorization (F)’ vs. t-afuk-t ‘sun (F)’, t-i-yri ‘reading (F)’. 

Besides the basic distribution of gender features in the lexicon, the mascu- 
line form (i.e. the one without t-affixation) is also used, through a regular mor- 
phological derivation, to assign an expressive semantic value of augmentative to 
any lexically feminine name (t-amar-t ‘beard:F’ — amar ‘huge beard’). The femi- 
nine form (i.e. the one with t-...-t affixation) is also used through regular de- 
rivation to assign an expressive diminutive or depreciative value to a lexically 
masculine noun (iyil ‘arm:M’ > t-iyil-t ‘small arm:F’; a-rgaz ‘man’ vs. t-a-rgaz-t 
‘petty man’). As in Arabic, the feminine form is also used to derive an indivi- 
duative form from a collective noun (argan ‘argan trees (collective)’ vs. t-argan-t 
‘an argan tree’). 

As the above examples show, t-affixation (prefix and/or suffix) is the mark 
of the morphological feminine gender. Disregarding affix boundaries, let us ad- 
opt the following conventions in order to formulate some descriptive generali- 
zations later: “X”: a string of segments; “v”: a vowel; “C’”: a consonant other 
than t; and #: a word boundary. Generalizations are as follows: (i) in the singu- 
lar, the feminine form of the native nominal stock in the lexicon is either 
/#tXt#/ (t-argan-t ‘an argan tree’) or /#tXv#/ (t-a-rga ‘waterway’); (ii) for the 
second of these two forms, “v” is never u; (iii) the form with full affixation, 
/ #tXt#/, is the only possible one for the derived feminine, i.e. the one corre- 
sponding to a biological masculine gender with the same lexical entry (a-yyul 
vs. t-a-yyul-t ‘donkey’ vs. ‘ass’),°° or the derived one with a diminutive or indi- 
viduative value; (iv) except for Old Berber (still attested in some toponyms such 
as mlil-t ‘Melilla’, mrir-t ‘Mrirt’), the form /#XCt#/ (i.e. without t-prefixation) is 
restricted to the feminine cardinal numeral adjectives smmus ‘five.M’ vs. smmus- 
t ‘five-F’) and feminine loans borrowed from MA (I-mdin-t ‘city’ < MA [-mdina 
(mdin-t in the CS)); (v) the form / #(t)XC#/ does not exist as a feminine singu- 


lar.*° 





35 As in the Semitic languages, for which gender is relevant for syntactic agreement, Berber 
has a class of nouns whose biological masculine and feminine forms do not share the same 
lexical entry (CA himar ‘donkey’ vs. ’atan ‘ass’; Tashlhiyt i-zimmr ‘sheep’ vs. t-a-hray-t = t-ili 
‘ewe’). The difference from Semitic is that in Berber, the feminine form is always morpho- 


logically marked by t-affixation. 


36 Some Touareg Berber dialects seem to exhibit such feminine forms, but only on the surface: 
according to Prasse (1972: 41, 49-50), the feminine suffix -t is in fact systematically assimila- 
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Besides the “standard” old nominal singular forms in Berber, viz. /(v)X/ in 
the masculine and /t-vX(-t)/ in the feminine (v: vowel; X: stem), Tashlhiyt 
Berber also developed a new nominal form through massive borrowing from 
Arabic, i.e. the form /I-X/ in the masculine and /1-X-t/ in the feminine. The 
prefixed /- in theses forms assimilates systematically to any following coronal 
except Z, e.g., I-mut ‘death’ vs. d-duni-t ‘world, especially: “This World”’ vs. 
|-Znn-t ‘Paradise’).”” This new form is no longer restricted to words that a speci- 
alist could recognize as loans. Thus for example: hrs ‘to fall sick, to be sick’ 
yields [-hrs-an ‘sickness’ by nominalization (also: !rmi ‘to get tired, to be tired’ > 
!r-rmmuy-t ‘tiredness’; s-ru-t’ ‘to thresh’ > r-rwa ‘threshing’). This class of loan 
words is insensitive to construct state inflection (see next section), and it takes 
an Arabic loan morphological form in the plural as well (J-Znn-t / I-Znn-at ‘para- 
dise/s’). 


3.2.2.2 State (case) 

State (or rather: case) is a morpho-syntactic category in Berber nominal morpho- 
logy with two varieties: free state (FS) (independent form) vs. construct state 
(CS) (dependent form), sometimes also called “absolute state” vs. “bound 
state”. From a Semitist’s perspective, the term “state” corresponds more or less 
to the concept “case” (cf. Kossmann 2007: 431). Indeed, the Berberologist term 
“construct state” refers to the syntactic position of a noun as an argument 
(entailing case inflection), and not to a morphological variant as first term in an 
annexation. Regardless of the feminine prefix f-, and except for the class of loan 
words from Arabic in particular, the overwhelming majority of nouns and 
adjectives begin with an InV (initial vowel: a, i, or u). For example: a-yyul — 


7 38 


t-a-yyul-t ‘donkey: male/female’; a-zg¢"ay / t-a-zgg"y-t ‘red M/F’. 





ted in those dialects to any preceding obstruent (except b < “m), and a word final reduction 
of the resulting geminates gives rise to a singleton consonant on the surface (Elmedlaoui 
1995a: 41). Examples: Tashlhiyt: a-maziy — ta-maziy-t ‘Berber: M/F’ vs. Touareg: a-mahay — 
ta-mahagq ‘a Touareg Berber: M/F’ (a geminated y yields [qq] as we have seen; see fn. 16). 

37 As in Semitic, the Arabic im, nowadays pronounced as a postalveolar hushing fricative in 
North Africa, was not a coronal when Berber and Arabic came into contact (see Elmedlaoui 
2011). 

38 This vowel is the one we find in the demonstratives: w-a/t-a ‘the one (who): M/F’, w-i/t-i 
‘the ones (who): M/F’. As in many languages that develop prefixed or suffixed nominal 
determiners, the diachronic relation between those elements and demonstrative or relative 
elements is often obvious. In Hebrew, the determinant ha- followed by an adjective or a 
participle can function as a relative pronoun (melek ha-‘olam, ham-mabdil ben qodes la-hol 
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In order to state adequate generalizations about the construct state forma- 
tion, the following categorizing is useful: Tashlhiyt Berber nouns can be divided 
into two relevant lexical classes: 

a) A class where the initial vowel (InV) belongs to the stem (S): S-InV. This S- 
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InV is not followed by a morpheme boundary (“-“) in our transcription here, 
e.g., ag*mar ‘horse’ — t-ag’mar-t ‘mare’; uday — t-uday-t ‘Jew M/F’; izm — t-izm-t 
‘lion/ess’. 

b) A class where the InV is indeed a prefix (P-): P-InV. This vowel is followed 
by a morpheme boundary in our transcription, e.g., a-frux — t-a-frux-t ‘child 
M/F’. 

Initial vowels whose quality is [u], as well as those whose quality is [a] in 
the plural form, are all stem initial vowels (S-InV), e.g., uday — uday-n ‘Jew 
SG.M/PL.M’; ag“mar — ag’mar-n ‘horse:M, SG/PL’; iskr — askar-n ‘nail:M, SG/PL’. The 
last two examples contrast with those nouns where the singular InV yields [i] in 
the plural, such as in a-rgaz — i-rgaz-n ‘man/men’ or in i-slm — i-slm-an ‘fish:M, 
SG/PL’. 

For feminine nouns (singular and plural), the construct form is obtained by 
deleting the P-InV (if there is any at all). Before the same deletion of the P-InV 
is done, the masculine CS form prefixes first an archi-vocoid /U-/ to the /InV+ 





‘King of the universe, who divides the holy from the profane’). The same holds in CA, for 
which the ancient grammarians explicitly analyze the determiner (a)I- as a relative element 
(al al-mawsiliya ‘the relative al-’), when this particle is prefixed to a derived noun (adjecti- 
ves and participles). Old CA poetry provides even examples where this (a)I- is followed by 
an overt verb of a relative clause: ma ’anta bi-l-hakami t-turda hukimatu-hii ‘you are not the 
umpire whose judgement is acceptable’ (instead of the common relative construction Iladi 
turda huktimatu-hi). 

39 The synchronic analysis of the masculine construct state-marking as an underlying prefixed 
/U/, which surfaces as [ul], [w], [y], or [i]), goes back to Basset 1945. It is adopted in Guers- 
sel 1983 within a generative grammar framework. The prefix /U-/, which is now synchro- 
nically maintained only in the masculine CS, is diachronically the morphological element 
that corresponds to the feminine prefixed marker t-. Synchronic evidence supporting this 
assumption is given by a set of Tashlhiyt pronouns : w-a-lli ‘the one (REL):M’; t-a-lli ‘the one 
(REL):F’; w-illi ‘those (REL):M’; t-i-Ili ‘those (REL) F’ (REL = who, whom, which, etc.). Further- 
more, the same language, as well as many other Berber variants, still conserves some archa- 
isms: wa-yfs ‘yellow mustard’; wa-zg¢"ay ‘a plant desease showing red spots on leaves’; wa- 
biba ‘mosquito’; wa-kuz ‘weevil’; wa-grzam-n ‘tiger’; wi-gzul-n ‘owl’ (lit. “the one who is 
short”), etc. This also holds for many place names: wawizyt, warzazat, wizZan, wirgan 
(Morocco), wahran = wihran, wargla (Algeria). For this class of Berber archaism, see Brugna- 
telli 1998. 
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stem/ string. This /U/ assimilates first to any following i, regardless of its 
being an S-InV or a P-Inv, to be eventually deleted later. The masculine CS pre- 
fixed marker /U-/ surfaces, then, as [ul], [w], [i], or [y] according to the phono- 
logical context (syllabification and assimilation). Its fronted quality realization 
as [y] or [i] is the product of its assimilation to any initial vowel i before this one 
is eventually deleted, whereas its vowel/glide alternation is a function of the 
Tashlhiyt syllabification system. Examples are given below in Table 8: 


Table 8: Construct state (case) marking in Tashlhiyt 







































































Prefixed initial vowel Stem-initial vowel 
FS CS FS CS 
SG.M 1. a-frux u-frux 3. ag“mar w-ag” mar 
2. i-slm i-slm 4. iskr y-iskr 
5. ussn w-ussn 
6.izm y-izm 
PL.M i-frx-an i-frx-an ag’ mar-n w-ag’mar-n 
i-slm-an i-slm-an askar-n w-askar-n 
ussan-n w-ussan-n 
izmaw-n y-izmaw-n 
SG.F t-a-frux-t t-frux-t t-ag’mar-t t-agmar-t 
t-i-slm-t t-slm-t t-iskrt t-iskr-t 
t-ussn-t t-ussn-t 
t-izm-t t-izm-t 
PL.F t-i-frx-in t-frx-in t-ag’mar-in | t-ag“mar-in 
t-i-slm-in t-slm-in t-askar-in t-askar-in 
t-ussan-in t-ussan-in 
t-izmaw-in t-izmaw-in 








1. ‘child’; 2. ‘fish’; 3. ‘horse’; 4. ‘nail (of a finger)’; 5. jackal’; 6. ‘lion’ 


In Tashlhiyt, the construct case is assigned to the noun in the following syn- 

tactic contexts: 

— when the noun is the argument of a preposition other than ar ‘until’; 

— when the noun is the first argument (non-focalized subject) in a VSO sen- 
tence construction; 

— when the noun is determined by a cardinal number from one to ten, or by a 
[+ Question] adverb, like mnnaw ‘(how) many (?)’. 
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(2) Examples: 
i-ssuda, u-rgaz, (CS) f=;w-ag"mar, (CS) ‘the man, rode, on; the horse,’ 
mnnaw w-ag*mar-n (CS ‘(how) many horses (!/?)’ 
ussan-n ‘jackals’ (FS) vs. sin, w-ussan-n, (CS) ‘two, jackals,’ 


Loan words that have not developed an InV (e.g., [-brrad ‘teapot’, !batata 
‘potato’) exhibit no special form for CS. The CS morphosyntax and classification 
of nouns as to their InV is another parameter of variation within the Berber 
group. On this point, the Touareg subgroup presents an extreme case: its mas- 
culine singular is not marked at all for the CS. By contrast, the Kabyle dialect 
presents an interesting aspect: it allows a VOS sentence transformation not at- 
tested in Tashlhiyt: a semantic “subject” dislocated to the right of the object 
nevertheless exhibits a CS marker wa-/u-, e.g., i-Zamma‘, a-drim, w-!uhris, ‘the 
efficient (person), amasses, money,’. This dialect also assigns a CS form to a 
pronominalized object antecedent that is dislocated to the right with respect to 
its coindexed pronoun, e.g., !zri-y,=t,, wa-rgaz,-nni, ‘I saw, him,, that, man,’ (see 
Chaker 1995: 43). 


3.2.2.3 Number 

3.2.2.3.1 Overview 

For the majority of nouns, Berber opposes two morphological numbers, singu- 
lar and plural. As in CA and in its colloquial variants, the morphology of 
plural formation in the Berber group displays a very wide range of forms. The 
singular stem either remains sound in the plural form or is morphologically re- 
shuffled into a broken stem. In Tashlhiyt, plural formation morphology makes 
use of both concatenative (prefixation and suffixation) and non-concatenative 
processes (i.e. stem-consonantal quantity change, and/or stem vocalic alterna- 


tion, and/or insertion/ deletion). 





40 Comparable to Hebrew duale tantum forms (mayim ‘water’, Samayim ‘sky’, misparayim ‘scis- 
sors’, sohdérayim ‘noon’), a limited set of non-derived nouns in Berber have only a plural 
morphological form (agreeing syntactically as a plural): aman ‘water’; i-gnw-an (in some 
dialects) ‘sky’; i-damm-n ‘blood’; iman ‘soul’; t-uzzl-in ‘scissors’; ti-zwar-n-in ‘noon’ t-lakkwz- 
in ‘mid-afternoon’. Other plurale tantum forms exist in Berber for state nouns or social titles, 
e.g., a-rgaz ‘man’ — t-irrugza ‘manhood’; a-myar ‘chief’ — t-i-mmuyra ‘chieftaincy’; a-‘rrim 
‘young man’ - f-i ‘‘urma ‘youth’; a-m-ddakkwl ‘friend’ — t-iddukkla ‘friendship’. These derived 
forms are construed in the feminine plural. See Dell and Elmedlaoui 1992 for the morpho- 


logical prosody of this derived noun class in Tashlhiyt. 
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To produce plural forms out of singular forms, the following morphological 
elements handle the four constituents of the noun: 


— the P-InV vowel ablaut (see a) and b) in section 3.2.2.2); 

— the vocalic constituency and/or quality of the stem, and/or its consonantal 
quantity make up (i.e. degemination); 

— the feminine singular form suffix -t, which is deleted or not in the plural; 

— the plural suffixes (M: -n or -an, and F: -in). 


Being either a- or i-, a P-InV vowel of the singular always yields i- in the 
plural, e.g., a-rgaz vs. i-rgaz-n ‘man/men’; t-a-tbir-t vs. t-i-tbir-in ‘dove/s’; 
t-i-mqqi-t vs. t-i-mqqa ‘drop/s’. S-InV vowels with an [a]-quality in the singular, 
as well as a lexically determined subset of those having an [i]-quality, yield ana 
in the plural, e.g., adan vs. adan-n ‘gut/s’; iskr vs. askar-n ‘nail/s (of fingers)’. An 
InV vowel with a [u]-quality, which is always an S-InV, remains unchanged in 
the plural, e.g., ussn vs. ussan-n ‘jackal/s’. Before we proceed to descriptive 
generalizations about the different plural formation processes, Table 9 below 


gives the main representative forms: 


Table 9: Examples of the main plural forms in Tashlhiyt 





Non-suffixed broken plurals: (u)-a-vocalic ablaut and/or insertion 



































(i) (ii) (iii) 

Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1. a-sds i-sdas 5. a-snus i-snas 9. a-satur i-sutar 
2. t-i-nzr-t | t-i-nzar__| 6. a-!zmu i-!zma 10. a-safu i-sufa 
3. a-srg"l i-srg"al 7.a-srdun | i-srdan 11. a-madl i-mudal 
4. i-fnskkr__| i-fnskkar_| 8. a-frdu i-frda 12. a-says i-suyas 
Sound plurals: suffixation only Suffixed templatic 


plural: /i-CCC-an/ (iv) 
Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular Plural 
































18. a-rgaz__| i-rgaz-n__| 21.1-!msd_| 1-!msd-n_| 13. a-Sddir i-Sdr-an 
19. a-funas | i-funas-n_ | 22. i-rgg i-1rEg-n 14. a-gnna i-gnw-an 
20. a-yaras | i-yaras-n 15. a-mazir i-mzr-an 
Mixed plurals: 16. a-wrz i-wrz-an 
vowel insertion /ablaut + suffixation 17. a-zrg 1-Zrg-an 
Singular | Plural Singular | Plural 


























23. a-Zzgr i-zgar-n__| 24.i-miss __| i-mass-n 
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1. ‘trough’; 2. ‘nose’; 3. ‘lid’; 4. ‘hoof’; 5. ‘young donkey’; 6. ‘meadow’; 7. ‘mule (male)’; 8. ‘mor- 
tar (bowl)’; 9. ‘beam’; 10. ‘brand’; 11. ’slope’; 12. ‘agora, stage’; 13. ‘bramble’; 14.’ sky’; 
15. ‘manure’; 16. ‘heel, hinge’; 17. ‘mill’; 18. ‘man’; 19. ‘cow’; 20. ‘road’; 21. ‘wool card’; 22. ‘shell 
debris’; 23. ‘ox’; 24. ‘tool’. 


3.2.2.3.2 Technicalities of plural formation 

Despite its apparent richness in variety of surface forms, the Tashlhiyt plural 
formation system is by far less idiosyncratic than the CA one. If we leave aside 
the InV parameter dealt with above, plural forms may be categorized into three 
main categories, according to the processes involved: (i) broken plural forms 
(BP), formed by associating a /(u)a/ vocalic melody to the singular stem, (ii) 
templatic plural forms (TP), formed by supplying a suffix (M. -an or F. -in) and 
by modifying the stem segmentally so that the plural word acquires a four mora 
structure (4); and finally, (iii) sound plural forms (SP), where a suffix (M. -n or 
F. -in) is added to the singular stem. 


(i) The input of broken plural (BP) forms are all singular stems, where the two 
vowels, whatever they may be are not both of the same quality (a...a, i...i, or 
u...u) nor already of the form u...a. If the stem contains a single vowel this vowel 
should not be an a in the final or penult position. The two last prerequisites 
derive from the fact that the two vowels u...a"' or a single vowel a in the final or 
penultimate position are exactly the proper vocalic melody of the BP, whereas a 
constraint requires that the plural form be distinct from the singular. The for- 
mation of a BP stem is obtained by vocalic ablaut and/or insertion. That con- 
sists in assigning the plural vocalic melodies /(u)a/ to the singular stem. The 
plural u-melody is always the result of an ablaut with respect to a correspond- 
ing vowel of the singular stem, and this ablaut always takes place together with 
the realization of the other plural melody, the a-melody, whereas this last one 
may be realized either as an ablaut, if its v-position (i.e. the final or penultimate 
vowel of the stem) is already filled in the singular input, or otherwise as an in- 
sertion. In other words, its realization does not depend on the realization of the 
u-melody. 





41 While a stem (nominal or verbal) in the present Berber variants may have no vowel at all, 
because of the assumed diachronic degeneration of vowels, it may comprise at most two 


vowels as in the Semitic languages. 
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The locus of the plural u-melody is the first v-position of any singular stem 
containing two different vowels,” e.g., anu — una ‘well/s’; a-saru — i-sura ‘chan- 
nel/s’; a-lgamu — i-lguma ‘bit/s (bridle)’; a-srraru — i-srrura ‘rake/s (agr.)’; a-bayuy 
— i-buyay ‘fox/es’; a-nttarfu — i-ntturfa ‘the one in the edge’; a-gadir — i-gudar 
‘wall/s, fortress /es’; a-madir — i-mudar ‘a kind of hoe’; a-/hidur / i-!hudar ‘tanned 
animal hide/s’; a-lutim — i-lutam ‘big heap/s of bush-like material’. 

The locus of the plural a-melody, realized as an ablaut, is the final or penult 
v-position of the singular stem if this position is not already occupied by an a,as 
in the previous examples and in a-gru — ig”ra ‘frog/s’; a-zzwi — i-zzwa ‘pole/s’; 
t-a-zzwi-t — t-i-zzwa “bee/s’; a-frdu — i-frda ‘mortar/s (bowl)’; a-gdur — i-¢“dar ‘am- 
phora/s’; a-grtil — i-grtal ‘mat/s’; a-!gdid — i-!gdad ‘bird /s’; t-a-!mnid-t — t-i-!mnad 
‘side/s’; t-a-gStrir-t — t-i-gStrar ‘kneecap/s, patella/e’; t-i-!midi — t-i-!mad ‘hun- 
dred/s’ (old word); a-!gdrur — i-!g"drar ‘dust/s’. Its locus when realized as an 
insertion is restricted to the penult segmental position of singular stems ending 
with CC#, eg., a-nzr — i-nzar ‘nose /s’; a-sds — i-sdas ‘trough/s’; t-a-!sdr-t — t-i-!sdar 
‘water lock/s’; a-satm — i-sutam ‘fastened hole/s in a wall serving as a shelf’; 
a-madl — i-mudal ‘mountain slope/s’; a-ssarg” — i-ssurag ‘grinding stone/s’; 
t-agg"s-t — t-uggas “belt/s’; a-sksl — i-sksal ‘hatch/es’; i-fnskkr — i-fnskkar ‘hoof / 
ves’; a-!mggrd — i-!mggrad ‘neck/s’. 

However, a few singular stems may meet the structural conditions for a 
broken plural, but are nevertheless assigned a templatic plural (TP, see (ii) be- 
low) or a sound plural (SP, see (iii) below) in the lexicon, either as a solely ac- 
ceptable form or as a second possible one, together with the default plural form, 
the SP. For example: TP: a-mazir — i-mzr-an (* i-muzar) ‘manure/s’; SP: a-bukir — 
i-bukir-n (*i-bukar) ‘goat/s (male)’. 

In parallel to the penult-position insertion of an a-melody as a default vowel 
in broken plural formation, which is also at work in the ¢tt-prefixed form of the 
imperfect verb formation (see section 3.2.1.1), the broken form for nominalized 
derived nouns shows the same vowel copying that takes place in the imperfect 
form of their verbal base (see examples j. and k. in Table 4). For example: griwl / 
tt-griwil ‘to turn round PRF/IMP’ vs. a-griwl / i-giwil-n ‘turning round: sG/PL’; 
rfufn / tt-rfufun ‘to mistreat: PRF/IPF’ vs. a-rfufn / irfufun-n ‘mis-treating: SG/PL’. 





42 As in Semitic, a Berber stem comprises at most two vowels (a-bbaskar ‘claw’). In terms of 
syllables, the stem in Tashlhiyt, which allows syllabic consonants and at the same time 
obeys the two vowels maximum-stem prosodic constraint, is maximally trisyllabic, e.g., 
i-frskil (frs.kil) ‘latexy plant: launea arborescents’; i-fnskkr (fn.8k.kr) ‘hoof’; a-xndallas 
(xn.dal.las) ‘plotter’. 
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(ii) Templatic plural (TP) forms constitute another type of broken plural obey- 
ing a prosodic constraint. The first subtype is the suffixed TP (Suf-TP). Its suffix 
is -an in the masculine (/i-CCC-an/) and -in in the feminine (/t-i-CCC-in/). 
While the feminine suffix -in is shared by all suffixed feminine plurals (i.e. bro- 
ken as well as sound plurals), the plural suffix -an is specific to the masculine 
Suf-TP.* 

The Suf-TP is prosodically constrained, in that the whole resulting word 
(prefix-stem-suffix) is subject to the condition of double bi-moraic structure (i.e. 
4 moras, “4u’”), regardless of the number of syllables (two or three), and is lexi- 
cally classed as bi-consonantals and tri-consonantals (Suf-TP: i-lms /i-lms-an 
‘peel/s’ vs. SP: i-!msd / i-!mSd-n ‘wool card/s, honey comb/s’). Given the sylla- 
bification system of Tashlhiyt (see section 3.1.7) and its mora counting terms 
within the syllable, and given the double bi-moraic constraint of the Suf-TP, 
only bi-consonantal and tri-consonantal singular stems (regardless of vowels 
and/or gemination) may serve as candidates in the lexicon for a [+ Suf-TP] fea- 
ture assignation. Once a singular stem (CCC, CvCvC, CCv, CCvC, etc.) is as- 
signed a [+ Suf-TP]-feature, the double bi-moraic constraint acts on any extra- 
segmental material of the input (the singular stem) so as to make the plural out- 
put noun fit a 4u-structure. The hierarchy of precedence in the segmental input- 
output melody preservation and transfer is the following: 


— Incase of extra-segmental material in the input: 
consonantal melody >> consonantal quantity >> vocalic melody. 
— Incase of consonantal shortage in the input: 
glidification of a final high vowel >> Glide insertion >> quantitative trans- 


fer.“ 


Table 9-iv already provides examples of Suf-TP forms. Here are some other sin- 
gular-Suf-TP examples: a-zrg — i-zrg-an [i.zr.gan] ‘mill/s’; i-frig — i-fre-an 
lifr.gan] “hedge/s’; a-xliz — ixlz-an ‘marshy jungle/s’; a-!nzar — i-!nzr-an 
[i.nz.ran] ‘rain’ (SG/PL); a-mazir —i-mzran [i.mz.ran] ‘manure /s’; a-duku — iduk-an 


[i.du.kan] ‘shoe/s’; i-tri — i-tr-an [it.ran] ‘star/s’; urti — urt-an [ur.tan] ‘or- 





43. The Ghomara Berber dialect (Jebala, in Northern Morocco) is peculiar in that the feminine 
plural suffix is -an and not -in, e.g., t-a-mayar-t — t-i-myar-an ‘old woman:F, SG/ PL’; t-a-muda — 
t-i-mudiw-an ‘sow:F, SG/PL’; t-a-mda / t-i-mdiw-an “pond:F, SG/PL’. 


44 For other aspects of transfer in Tashlhiyt morphology cf. Dell and Elmedlaoui 1992. 
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chard /s’; urfi — urf-an [ur.fan] “pebble/s’; i-fri — i-fr-an ‘grotto/s’; a-rku — i-rk-an 
‘dirt/s’; a-lg°di — i-lg°dy-an [i.g“d.yan] ‘hole/s’; a-zg"i — i-zg"y-an [i.zg™.yan] 
‘broken pottery fragment/s’ i-!zdi — i-!zdy-an [i.zd.yan] ‘spindle/s, ‘porcupine’s 
thorn/s’; a-!gzzZa — i-!gZw-an ‘tree trunk/s’; ilf — alf-an [al.fan] ‘boar/s’; lifd — !afd- 
an [af.dan] ‘thousand/s’; ink — ank-an [an.kan] ‘hearth stone/s’; i-brdi — i-brd-an 
[i-br.dan] ‘cloth/s’; a-nSur — i-ngr-an [i.nS.ran] ‘lip/s’. 

Because of the combined action of the no-hiatus syllable constraint (onset 
constraint, see section 3.1.7) and the 4-structure constraint of the TP formation, 
the above examples with vowel-final singular stems show how any final vowel 
of the singular input is either resyllabified as a glide (a-!¢"di —i!g"dy-an) or com- 
pletely dropped in any plural output where it would result in an extra mora 
with respect to a 4u-structure.” 

The following additional examples illustrate how the TFC (template fitting 
condition) interacts with the segmental transfer precedence stated above: in a 
tri-consonantal stem input, any eventual geminate C, is degeminated. Thus: 
a-gllid — i-gld-an [i.gl.dan] ‘king/s’; a-qsSab — iqsb-an [i.qS.ban] ‘shirt/s’; t-a-ksSul-t 
— t-i-k’gl-in [ti. k“S.lin] ‘churn/s’. This is not the case with C, and C, in tri- 
consonantal stems and with C, in bi-consonantal ones (a-gg"rdi — i-gg“rd-an 
[ig’~.g°r.dan] ‘flea/s’ or with i-frkki — i-frkk-an [i.frk~.kan.] ‘rind/s, hull/s’); i- 
lyrzzi — i-lyrzz-an [i.yrz~.zan] ‘wasp/s’; i-!frzzi — i-!frzz-an [i.frz~.zan] ‘shell 
debris’ (SG/PL); a-!kuzzi — i-!kuzz-an ‘sounding fart/s’; a-kuSsi — i-kuss-an ‘fart/s’; 
i-Znqqi — i-Znqq-an [i.znq~.qan] ‘piece/s of pottery (pejorative)’. 

This difference between the stem consonants (C, vs. C, and C;) in degemina- 
tion is not an idiosyncrasy; it follows from the Tashlhiyt mora counting calcu- 
lus. In fact, according to Dell and Elmedlaoui (2007b, 2002, 2008), mora count- 


ing in Tashlhiyt syllables proves to be also relevant for Tashlhiyt poetic meter,*® 





45 A similar lexically assigned Suf-TP in CA is the templatic four-moraic broken plural 
/CvCC-an/, e.g., gazal — gizlan ‘gazelle/s’; fa’r — fi’ran ‘mouse / mice’; girad — girdan “big rat / 
s’; rakb — rukban ‘procession/s’; rahib — ruhban ‘monk/s’; gulam — gilman ‘young man/ men’; 
walad — wildan ‘boy/s’; hill — hillan ‘friend/s, mate/s’. 

46 Tashlhiyt syllabic structure, as sketched above in 3.1.6 has proved to be relevant to many 
processes in the grammar of this language, notably the imperfective formation by means of 
geminating C, or C, among trisegmental verbs, as stated in section 3.2.1.1 (see Elmedlaoui 
1985; Dell and Elmedlaoui, 1988). The mora-counting system, revealed here to be relevant 
to plural formation, has also proved to be relevant to poetic meter in this language (see Dell 
and Elmedlaoui 1997b, 2002, 2008). But with the ongoing sociolinguistic move within the 
new generations among the Tashlhiyt speakers, only one category of available Tashlhiyt 
data is concerned, namely the corpus of old sung poetry for metrics (Dell and Elmedlaoui 
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as ill-formed plurals such as “*igildan [i.gll.dan] or *tik’SSlin [ti-k“88.lin] can only 
be analyzed as five-mora words [1.2u.2u], whereas well-formed plurals, such 
as i-frkk-an [ifrk~.kan] or i-gg’rd-an [ig’~.g’r.dan],” may be analyzed in 
Tashlhiyt prosody as two bi-moraic ones [1y.1y.2u] and another well-formed 
Suf-TP such as i-xxi — i-xx-an [ix~.xan] ‘excrement/s’ may be analyzed as four- 
moraic (2u.2u).° The fact that in the non-templatic broken plural described 
above C, is not subject to such degemination (a-qzZun — i-q”ZZan ‘chipped 
piece/s of pottery’; a-!mzzud — i-!mzZad ‘nasty person/s’; a-sgg"rd — isge”rad 
‘platform of an oil press’) shows that C, degemination is only the result of the 
Au structure imposed on the Suf-TP. 

In the case of consonantal shortage in an input, lexically marked for [+Suf- 
TP], a filling glide is supplied by insertion for sake of template satisfaction, as in 
the example 14 of Table 9 and in the following example: a-x"na — i-xnw-an 
[i.xn.wan] ‘arse/s’. Finally, in some other cases of consonantal shortage, when 
vowel-final stems (CCv) are assigned a templatic plural in the lexicon (unlike 
agru —ig’ra ‘frog/s’ and example 6 in Table 9), any final high vowel is preserved 
and resyllabified as a glide according to the Tashlhiyt syllabification system. 





2008: 48-50) and the corpus of texts and dictionaries (see Destaing 1920), collected by Ber- 
berologists (notably Stroomer and Boogert) or ethnographers (e.g., Laoust) for morphology 
and grammar in general (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 2010). 

47 The notation [C~C] in the syllabic parsing above represents a heterosyllabic geminate /C:/. 
As stated in Dell and Elmedlaoui 1997b, 2002, and 2008, the first half of a heterosyllabic 
geminate that fills a coda position while the second half serves as an onset of the following 
one, is prosodically ambiguous in Tashlhiyt prosody in general: it may or may not count as 
a mora (cf. the moraic weight in syllables ending in /C~/ in Table 10). The first work to 
approach plural formation in Tashlhiyt, in terms of moraic counting, is Jebbour 1988, but 
the author’s own mora-counting is not descriptively adequate for plural formation and is 
not in accordance with other mora-sensitive linguistic phenomena in this language, namely 


poetic meter (for this last aspect of mora counting see Dell and Elmedlaoui 2010). 


48 We found very few stems in Tashlhiyt beginning with a geminate and having a Suf-TP 


w 


form like agg“rdi. In addition to a plural form toponym i-ss¢”-an [iss.g”an] (2u.2u), two such 
other stems we found with a Suf-TP plural form are: ta-!kk’z-in [takk™.zin] (2u.2u) ‘noon’ 
and t-uzzl-in [tuzz.lin] (2u.2u) ‘scissors’. The derivation of the second is very significant: its 
singular, no longer used with the same semantics, is t-uzzal-t ‘knife’, whose own regular 
plural is a sound plural: t-uzzal-in ‘knives’ (< uzzal ‘iron’). A Suf-TP plural being assigned to 
the form meaning ‘scissors’, the segmental input-output precedence in transfer, given 
above, drops the vowel of the singular but does not affect gemination quantity since the 
geminate in the output [tuzz.lin] (2u.2u) does not exceed four moras, according to Dell and 


Elmedlaoui’s (1997b, 2002, and 2008) mora counting. 
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Thus: i-kru — i-krw-an [i-kr.-wan] ‘kid/s’; t-i-flu-t — t- i-flw-in [ti.fl.win] ‘door/s’; 
a-z¢"i — 1-zg"y-an [i.zg™.yan] ‘piece of broken pottery’. 

Another 4u-TP, is the unsuffixed TP. It belongs to a class of morphologically 
feminine plural nouns denoting state and social positions and has no singular 
form (see fn. 40). Its template, /t-i-CuCCa/, shows also the broken plural voca- 
lic melody /u...a/. Whereas its C, is always geminated, C, can only be gemina- 
ted by transfer of any gemination which may be present in the input. Examples: 
a-rgaz ‘man’— t-irrugza [tir~.rug.za] (4u) ‘man-hood’; a-m-!sSardu ‘fruit trees 
guard’ — t-lissurda [tiS~.Sur.da] (4u) ‘guarding of fruit trees ’; -m-qddm ‘chieftain’ 
— t-igquddma [tiq~.qudd.ma] (4) ‘chieftaincy’; ukr ‘to steal’ — t-likkurda 
[tik~.kur.da] (41), ‘robbery’ (see Dell and Elmedlaoui 1992). 


(iii) The sound plural (SP) is yet another type of suffixed plural, obtained simply 
by appropriate suffixation (-n for masculine and -in for feminine), together 
with subsidiary suffixing readjustments (see (iv) below). 

Even though rarely assigned by the lexicon as the only possible plural form 
(e.g., i-!msd — i-!mSd-n ‘wool card/s, honey comb/s’; i-rgg — i-rgg-n ‘shell debris’ 
(SG/PL) vs. BP a-sds — i-sdas ‘trough/'s’), SP is the plural form by default. Given 
the fact that, for masculine at least, the plural form should be differentiated 
from that of the singular, the default SP form applies in cases where the singu- 
lar input stem does not conform to the structural description of the non-templa- 
tic BP’s input, stated in (i) above. This is the case when the singular stem con- 
tains two identical vowels (e.g., a-yaras — i-yaras-n ‘road/s’; a-xndallas — 
i-xndallas-n “plotter/s’; abbaskar — abbaskar-n ‘claw/s’; a-liftit — i-liftit-n ‘stroll/s’; 
a-fullus — i-fullus-n ‘chicken/s’; aga — aga-t-n “pot/s for drawing water’; a-ruku / 
i-ruku-t-n ‘utensil/s’ (for -t-insertion, see section (iv) below), or when the stem 
contains two different vowels, the first of which is already u (a-bukir — i-bukir-n 
‘goat/s’; a-!rumiy — i-!rumiy-n ‘Roman/s, European/s’). It also applies when the 
singular stem already presents the vocalic melody /(u)a/ proper to the non- 
templatic BP (a-rgaz, — i-rgaz-n ‘man/men’; a-drar — i-drar-n ‘mountain/s’; 
a-mugay — i-mugay-n ‘cow/s; ‘a-funas — i-funas-n ‘cow/s’; a-!bukad — i-!bukad-n 
‘blind person/s’); udad — udad-n ‘mouflon/s’; uraw — uraw-n “joint-two-hands 
fist-full/s’; wynay — uynay-n ‘one-open-curved hand fist-full/s’. 





49 In addition to the remark in fn. 43, we know only of one regular feminine noun whose 
plural suffix is -n: t-!ayad-t — t-!ayad-in = t-!iyatt-n ‘goats’; another noun has a synchronically 


observed suppletive derivation: t-ili / t-att-n ‘ewe’. 
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With a certain class of feminine stems, all of its members already having a 
plural melody form /...CaC/, the dropping of the feminine singular suffix -t is 
the only mark of the plural form, in addition to the InV ablaut: t-a-glay-t — 
t-i-glay ‘egg/s’; t-a-hray-t — t-i-hray ‘ewe/s’; t-a-xsay-t — t-ixsay ‘squash/es’; 
t-a-ryal-t — t-i-ryal “basket/s’; t-!ummaz-t — t-!ummaz(-in) ‘handful/s’; t-a-yrar-t — 
t-i-yrar(-in) ‘capacity measure/s’ (unit = 200 liters). A subset of this class has 
two plural options; thus, f-a-ryal-t or t-a-yrar-t may also have a full suffixed SP 
form: t-i-ryal-in, t-i-yrar-in, respectively. This special plural form should then 
simply be considered an apocopate SP form. 

It happens that a stem allows for more than one process of plural formation, 
the SP being frequently the default. Examples: t-a-ksSul-t ‘churn’, PL: t-i-k°3Sal 
(BP), t-i-k’Sl-in (TP), or ti-kSSul-in (SP); a-malu ‘shadow’, PL: i-mula (BP) or 
i-malu-t-n (SP). 

In addition to any eventual InV-ablaut, according to noun classes (see 

section 3.2.2.2), the SP in Tashlhiyt consists then simply of supplying the sound 
stem of the singular with a plural suffixes -n in the masculine and -in in the 
feminine, in addition to appropriate suffixing readjustments (see section 
3.2.2.3.3 below). SP is the simpler form, the default form in the grammar, and is 
the form that acculturated Berber speakers in the big cities nowadays tend to 
overextend by analogy.” 
(iv) There are also some subsidiary plural formations (mixed plural forms). The 
/CiCC/ singular stems, a subset of the CC#-ending class, have a mixed plural 
(MP). This means that in addition to the BP melody realized as an ablaut, this 
plural form also has a suffix, e.g., iyil — iyal-n ‘arm/s’; i-gidr — i-gadr-n ‘eagle/s’; 
i-mikr — i-makr-n ‘thief/ves’; i-miss — i-mass-n ‘tool/s’; i-rigg” — i-ragg”-n 
‘steam /s’; i-!zikk® — i-!zakk°-n ‘fringe/s’. 

The same mixed process holds for a smaller subset, namely a-CuC stems, 
which also have a suffix in addition to their C, gemination, e.g., a-fus — i-fass-n 
‘hand /s’; a-fud —i-fadd-n ‘knee/s’; a-!lud —i-!latt-n ‘mud (SG/PL)’. 

An example of an MP form, where the BP process is a-insertion and not 
ablaut, is: iskr — askar-n ‘nail/s’; !iskd — !askad-n “hook/s’. A few examples among 





50 The same kind of analogy is at work in contemporary Modern Standard Arabic: a tendency 
to generalize the feminine SP form (...-at) to the majority of neologisms (coined or bor- 


rowed); thus: gitar / qitarat (*qutur, *agtira) ‘train/s’; litr / litrat (* altar, *lutir) ‘liter/s’, etc. 
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this class are only optionally MP, e.g., a-zgr — i-zgar(-n) ‘ox/es’; a-dmr — i-dmar(- 
n) ‘rib/s’.”! 

A set of mono- or biconsonantal singular stems also takes a MP form (i.e. 
vowel insertion and suffix), but with a separating glide in addition, e.g., ul — ula- 
w-n ‘heart/s’; ixf — ixfa-w-n “‘head/s’; udm — udma-w-n ‘face/s’; isk, — aska-w-n, 
a-ski-w-n ‘horn/s’; ilm — ilma-w-n ‘skin/s, hide/s’; ism — isma-w-n ‘name/s’; ifr — 
ifra-w-n ‘feather /s, leaf/leaves’; izm — izma-w-n ‘lion/s’; ils — alsi-w-n ‘tongue/s’; 
i-mi — i-ma-w-n ‘mouth/s’).* 

Non-suffixed BPs and TPs are all plurals with an InV i, ie. these plural 
forms never show aor u as InV. 


3.2.2.3.3 Generalizations about plural suffixation 

The masculine plural suffixes -n and -an, as well as the feminine plural suffix 
-in, obey a constraint which forbids their contact with any eventual final vowel 
of the stem. When such contact would arise this constraint gives rise to the fol- 


lowing remedial processes: 


(i) The stem-final vowel is deleted, e.g., itri — itr-an ‘star/s’; a-duku — i-duk-an 
‘shoe/s’; t-i-lki-t — t-i-lk-in ‘louse / lice’; 

(ii) A separating glide (-w- or -f-) is inserted, e.g., agzZa — agZa-w-n (or agza-t-n) 
‘jaw /s’; t-i-yrsi — t-i-yrsi-w-in ‘slaughtered animal/s, e.g., sacrifice or food)’; 
a-ruku — i-ruku-t-n ‘utensil/s’; arra -— arra-t-n; ‘written document/s’; a-saka — 
i-saka-t-n ‘brigde/s’;” 

(iii) A final glide (“y or *w), diachronically subject to final deletion in a class of 
singular stems, is preserved with plural suffixation, e.g., i-bri — i-briy-n ‘debris’ 


(SG/PL); a-!yrda — i-!yrday-n ‘mouse/ mice’; a-m-ksa — i-m-ksaw-n ‘shepherd/s’; 





51 Mixed plurals also exist in other Afroasiatic languages, which exhibits BP and SP, e.g., CA 
-ard ‘earth’ — ’aradin (BP), ’aradiin, ’aradin (SP); ibn ‘son’ — ’abna’ (BP), banan, banin (SP). 

52 Comparison with some other Berber dialects (e.g., Tashlhiyt: ifr vs. some Tamazight dia- 
lects: ifrew ‘leaf, wing’) suggests that this class diachronically derives from *CCw roots, in 
which case the current Tashlhiyt plural form should be diachronically interpreted as a MP 
form i-ccaw-n with only vowel insertion, as in a-dmr — i-dmar-n ‘rib/s’; a-zgr — i-zgar-n 
‘ox/en’. The C(C)-class of words in Berber recalls some CA biconsonantal words such as 
/bn/ ‘son’, /sm/ ‘name’, /fw/ ‘mouth’, to which CA grammarians synchronically assign 
the underlying roots: Vbnw, Vsmw, and Vfwh, respectively. 

53 In sporadic cases of expressivity, -t-insertion happens to be used with a templatic plural to 
express superabundance (ie. the equivalent of the so-called gam‘ al-katra in CA). Thus 


a-!nzar ‘rain’, i-!nzr-an ‘rains’ — i-!nzra-t-n ‘superabundant rain’. 
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a-zgza — i-zgzaw-n “blue, green’ (SG/PL). These glides are in fact also maintained 
with the singular feminine suffixation, e.g., t-a-yrday-t ‘mouse (F)’; t-a-mksaw-t 
‘shepherd (F)’; t-azgzaw-t ‘blue, green (F).’; 

(iv) In synchronic perspective, the feminine singular suffix -t seems to be pre- 
served in the plural form as a separating glide, e.g., t-a-bra-t — t-i-bra-t-in 
‘letter/s (message)’; t-a-rba-t — t-i-rba-t-in ‘girl/s’; t-a-sli-t — t-i-sla-t-in ‘bride/s’ 
(a-sli ‘groom’). In stems ending with a consonant or a glide (y or w), the femi- 
nine singular suffix is not maintained in the plural, e.g., t-a-brar-t — t-i-brar-in 
‘spotted (F, SG/PL)’ t-illis-t — t-illi3-in ‘louse /lice’; t-a-zlaf-t — t-i-zlaf-in ‘bow1/s’; 
t-argan-t — t-argan-in ‘argan tree/s’; t-azar-t — t-azar-in ‘fig tree/s’; t-a-funas-t — 
t-i-funas-in ‘cow/s’; t-a-zgzaw-t — t-i-zgzaw-in ‘green (SG/PL)’; t-azday-t — t-azday- 
in ‘palm tree/s’; 

(v) The feminine SP form of certain singular stems ending in i/y may be subject 
to truncation of suffixed material, e.g., t-ahray-t — t-i-hray-in or t-i-hray ‘ewe/s’; 
t-a-guri — t-i-guri-w-in or t-i-guri-w ‘word/s’. 


Finally, for certain classes of feminine nouns, the basic processes sketched 
above, which include glide insertion, are followed by a secondary process of 
vowel harmony: the rightmost vowel of the stem is assimilated to that of the 
suffix -in. Examples: t-a-yawsa — t-i-yawsi-w-in (*t-i-yawsa-w-in) ‘thing/s’, t-adla — 
t-adli-w-in ‘sheaf /ves’; t-a-g"rsa — t-i-g”rsi-w-in or t-g“rsi-w ‘ploughshare/s’. The 
same process of vowel harmony takes place with the masculine plural suffix 
-an. Examples: i-nigi — i-nag-an (*i-nig-an) ‘witness/es’; i-fili — i-fal-an (*i-fil-an) 
‘thread /s’; i-rifi — i-raf-an ‘thurst (SG/PL)’; i-liwi — ilaw-an ‘tripe/s’; i-niyi — i-nay- 
an ‘dead/s’; i-!bidi — i-!bad-an ‘senseless or wrong talk (SG/PL)’ (the singular 
stem final vowel is deleted in order to avoid a hiatus with the suffix -an; see 


generalization (i) above). 


3.2.2.3.4 Plural formation as a parameter of Berber dialectal variation 

Morphological regularities and subregularities in plural formation are another 
range of parameters, where the Berber variants diverge extremely. For example, 
the Tarifit Berber form i-durar, a plural of a-drar ‘mountain’ (vs. Tashlhiyt a-drar 
— i-drar-n), is absolutely discarded in Tashlhiyt, for which such a plural form 
could only be derived from some hypothetical singular form like the unattested 
*a-darur (cf. items 9 and 11 in Table 9).* Other plural forms such as i-rgz-n or 





54 For plural formation in Tarifit, see Azrak 2005. 
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t-addr-win (plurals of a-rgaz ‘man’ and t-addar-t ‘house’, respectively) in Tama- 
zight Berber (see Taifi 1999) are also absolutely discarded in Tashlhiyt Berber 
morphology; instead, the plural forms of these singular forms are i-rgaz-n ‘men’ 
and t-addar-in ‘houses’, respectively. 

However, the overall set of plural forms is the same throughout all the 
Berber variants. Only phonetic diachronic change on the one hand and changes 
in lexical assignment of plural forms to some singular stems on the other are re- 
sponsible for such actual dialectal diversity. For example, t-addrw-in, as a plural 
in the Tamazight variety, does not represent a peculiar plural form in compari- 
son with the Tashlhiyt set of plural forms. It is nothing, in fact, but an assign- 
ment of a templatic plural form by the Tamazight lexicon to the noun t-addar-t, 
whereas this noun takes a default sound plural form in Tashlhiyt (t-addar-t - 
t-addar-in). With such a lexical assignment, and in order to satisfy the 4u-count 
prosody of the TP form, a glide w needs in fact to be inserted to yield taddrwin 
[tad~.dr.win], as in a-x°na — i-xnw-an; t-a-x"na-t — t-i-xnw-in previously dealt 
with in Tashlhiyt. 

Here is an example of phonetic change: many Tamazight subdialects share 
the lemma a-ybalu — i-ybula ‘fountain/s’ with Tashlhiyt, a singular/plural in- 
stantiation, which is regular with respect to the non-suffixed broken plural for- 
mation in Tashlhiyt (like the previously seen a-lgamu — i-lguma). But the Ayt 
Ayyach Tamazight subdialect developed a second truncated synonymous sin- 
gular variant: a-ybal. If this truncated singular form existed in Tashlhiyt, its plu- 
ral form would certainly be be i-ybal-n. This plural form does in fact exist in Ayt 
Ayyach. But, having the same meaning and sharing the same phonetic surface 
except for the last segment, the two variants, a-ybal and a-ybalu, wound up in 
this dialect by inverting their respective plural forms in the speech of the new 
generation, yielding a-ybal — i-ybula as a synchronic singular/plural relation. 
Tashlhiyt also exhibits some comparable cases of intra/inter-sub-dialectal inter- 
ference on this point, e.g., t-allun-t — t-illuna ‘tambourine/s’. According to our 
plural formation analysis, and like a-ybalu — i-ybula ‘fountain/s’ or t-a-hanu-t - 
t-i-huna ‘shop’, the plural form t-illuna could only be a plural form of a hypo- 
thetic *t-allanu-t, a word, which is, however, synchronically unattested. 


3.2.2.4 Determination/indetermination 
In Tashlhiyt, a noun is marked by default as definite without any article. A 
noun can be determined by cardinal numerals, among which the numeral yan 


‘one’ also serves as an indefinite article. So, the noun phrase yan, u-rgaz, means 
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‘a, man,’ or ‘one, man,’, according to context, whereas sna-t, t-frx-in, only means 
‘two, girls,’. On the other hand, yan [sin i-frx-an] and yan [sna-t t-frx-in] mean 
‘[two boys]’ and ‘[two girls]’, respectively, in the indefinite sense. (In-)determi- 
nation can also be expressed by quantitative or qualitative adverbs such as the 
[+ question]-indefinite numeral adverb mnnaw ‘(how) many’; thus: mnnaw i-frx- 
an ‘many boys!’ or ‘how many boys?’. It may also be expressed by the quality 
adverb gar ‘mediocre, bad’, e.g., gar a-rgaz ‘a bad / mediocre man/husband’. 

As in English, the indication of category or species is implied in the bare 
noun (y-uf, w-uzzal, anas; ‘iron, is, better, than, copper,’). The suffixed elements 
in a NP expression such as /X-da/ or /X-lli/ assign a referential determination 
that means ‘the X in question’, e.g., i-dda, u-frux.-lli, ‘the boy, in question, went 
away,’, while the suffix -nna, not followed by a relative clause, assigns a non- 
definite value determination to the noun, e.g., a-rgaz,-nna, ‘any, man, (i.e. ‘no 
matter who he may be’)’. 

Determination by the invariable demonstrative suffix -a, which itself is 
speaker-oriented by default even if not followed by a deictic (a-rgaz-a ‘this 
man’), may or may not be emphasized by an orienting deictic, common to 
nouns and verbs, -d or -nn, e.g., a-frux-a-d ‘this boy here’ (proximal) vs. a-frux-a- 
nn ‘that boy over there’ (dystal). 

The determination of nouns may also be expressed by an adjective or a 
relative clause, e.g., t-sdid, t-frux-t, ‘the girl, <is> slender,’ vs. t-a-frux-t, t-usdid-t, 
‘the slender, girl,’ or t-a-frux-t, i-sdid-n, ‘the girl, <who> is slender, (PTCP)’. With 
determination by a relative clause, the REL-relative element may be dispensed 
with, e.g., bnadm, i-skirkis-n, i-ga, war-atig, ‘a person, <who> lies, (PTCP) is; 
worthless,’. This option holds only in the case where the REL-element is not the 
head of a non-restrictive relative clause, otherwise the determiners Ili, nna, or da 
must serve as overt REL-elements, e.g., rbbi,, Ili,/da, i-xlq-n, kiwan,, i-sfaw; akk”, 
‘God,, who, created, everybody, is omniscient; /,’, literally: “... sees, all,”). 


3.3 Syntax 

3.3.1 Constituent ordering 

As in other Berber dialects and in many Semitic languages, the basic surface 
ordering of constituents in a Tashlhiyt sentence is VSO: i-!yra, u-!mhdar, t-a-bra- 
t, ‘<the> pupil, read, <the> letter,’. The exact syntactic status of what is com- 
monly considered in the Berber group as a syntactic subject (u-!mhdar in the 
example) is still subject to debate (cf. Galand 2002: 287-307; Ouhalla 1989; 
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Labdellaoui 1997; Elmedlaoui 1998a, 2001).* In fact, this constituent is not in a 
complementary distribution with a personal pronoun realized lexically. Thus, a 
phonetically not realized personal pronoun is only supposed for example when 
the word for “pupil” (a-!mhdar) becomes a mere implicit antecedent: i-!yra, 
t-a-bra-t, ‘<he> read, the letter,’. In other words, the verbal form is in itself a 
complete statement implying a pronominal subject, which is lexically null. The 
word u-!mhdar in the previous sentence (i-yra u-!mhdar t-a-bra-t) thus seems to 
be a NP in apposition, dislocated to the right of the verb and supposedly re- 
placed by a phonetically null resumptive pronoun, for which it stands as a dis- 
located antecedent. The proof is that when the object NP is dislocated to the 
right or topicalized to the left of the verb, a phonetically realized resumptive 
pronoun appears, e.g., t-a-bra-t,, i-!yra,-tt, u-!mhdar, ‘<the> letter,, <the> pupil, 
read, it,’. By contrast, such a pronoun does not appear when the word for 
“pupil” in the preceding basic example is topicalized a-!mhdar,, i-yra,-@ t-a-bra-t, 
‘<the> pupil, <, he> read, <the> letter,’. 

The above-mentioned phenomenon in Kabyle (see section 3.2.2.2 above), 
where the so-called subject (u-!mhdar in our last example) may even be disloca- 
ted to the extreme right of the sentence in an apparent VOS construction and 
still remains in the construct state, is another fact that justifies the questioning 
of the real syntactic status of the traditionally termed “subject” in the Berber 
VSO constructions. However, for convenience of presentation, we continue to 
refer to u-!mhdar as subject in such constructions as i-!yra u-!mhdar t-a-bra-t. 

As with Classical Arabic prepositional clauses, sentences lacking any overt 
verb are common in Tashlhiyt (as well as in other Berber variants). Thus: 
dar=hmad ‘at Hmad’s’ (dar is the equivalent of chez in French or ‘inda in CA) vs. 
dar,=i, t-a-saru-t, ‘at,/with, me,, <the> key,’ (ie. ‘I have the key’); ur dar=i 
t-a-saru-t ‘I do not have the key’; mra dar=i t-a-saru-t ‘if I had the key’; mra ur 
dar=i t-a-saru-t ‘if I had not the key’. The prepositions whose prepositional pro- 
nouns (PPro) may be predicative and serve as verbs in verbless clauses are dar= 


‘French “chez’” and y/g= ‘in, at’. The predicative implicit verb in such con- 





55 Clues from Kabyle syntax in particular, such as those allued to in section 3.2.2.2 concerning 
the construct state, led Galand (2002: 115) to consider the constituent “S” in the Berber VSO 
clause as a NP dislocated to the right (“nom en apposition”), coindexed with the personal 
marker of “V”, which is the true syntactic subject, hence Galand’s denomination of the ap- 
parent “S” as a “complément explicatif” (see Galand 2002: 287-307 for details). This means 
that Berber is typologically a null-subject language with a rich agreement constituent of the 


verb. 
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structions is an existential verb with its four thematic forms (cf. Table 4): la, Ili, 
ili, and tt-ili ‘to be there’. As in Classical Arabic, when a verbless clause is as- 
signed an imperfect aspect or a [-indicative] mood value, the implicit verb must 
be made phonetically explicit in Tashlhiyt: ur, a(r), dar,=i, tt-ili; t-saru-t, y,=u-zal, 
‘<usually,, the> key, is not, existing; with,;=me, during,=the day,’, i.e. ‘I usually 
don’t have the key with me during the day’.”® 

In Berber, the adjective always follows its head noun and agrees in number 
and gender, e.g., a-frux, usdid, ‘the slender, boy,’, t-a-frux-t, t-usdid-t, ‘the slen- 
der, girl,’, t-i-frux-in, t-usdid-in, ‘the slender, girls,’. In Tashlhiyt, the majority of 
verbs maintain a derivational relationship with corresponding stative verbs, 
e.g., sdid ‘to be slender’ and usdid or usdad ‘slender’, hence t-sdid, t-frux-t, ‘the 
girl, <is> slender,’ vs. t-a-frux-t, t-usdid-t, ‘the slender, girl,’ (cf. section 3.2.2.4). 
Some derived adjectives are morphologically templatic. The template /uCCiC/, 
for instance, yields usdid ‘slender from sdid ‘to be slender’ or uyzif ‘long/tall’ 
from yzzif ‘to be long/tall’. 


3.3.2 Syntactic movement of constituents in the sentence 
3.3.2.1 Full categories movement 
Besides topicalization, by which any NP of the sentence (VSO-structure and 
prepositional phrase) may be extracted to the left, relativization is another as- 
pect of the NP movement to the left in Tashlhiyt. Except for the explicative rela- 
tive clause, where the determiners /li and da may function as relative pronouns 
(cf. section 3.2.2.4, last paragraph), the relative pronoun in Tashlhiyt and in 
many other Berber variants is phonetically null: t-a-bra-t; @ i-yra, u-!mhdar, 
‘<the> letter, <that the> pupil, read,’. As this example shows, the extraction to 
the left of the object through relativization does not result in a resumptive pro- 
noun that fills its trace as is the case with topicalization. On the other hand, the 
relativization of the subject-NP may trigger the so-called “participial form” of 
the verb (see section 3.2.1.2.) a-!mhdar, i-yra-n, t-a-brat, ‘<the> pupil, <who> 
read. (PTCP) <the> letter,’. 

As pointed out above, Kabyle exhibits a constituent movement where the 
object is interposed between the verb and the subject, thus forming a VOS-sur- 





56 Overtly verbless clauses in Tashlhiyt are reminiscent of copula-less clauses in CA, where 
the copula reappears obligatorily when time/aspect values are assigned (al-gawwu sahwun 
‘the weather <is> fine’ vs. kana I-Sawwu sahwan ‘the weather was fine’; the verbless clause: 
‘ind-i miftahun ‘I have a key’ (“with me is a key”) vs. kana ‘ind-i miftahun ‘I had a key’ (“a 


key was with me”). 
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face ordering construction, while the subject still remains in the construct state, 
e.g., -Zamma‘, a-drim, w-uhris; ‘a clever <person>; amasses, money,’. As a direct 
observer, I have never witnessed such a phenomenon in Tashlhiyt data (spoken 
or written), but as a Tashlhiyt native speaker, I do not exclude it at all. 

As to its syntactic structure, the cleft construction in Tashlhiyt is just a spe- 
cial manifestation of relativization. For instance, any bracketed constituent [X] 
or {Y} in the examples (3) (i) or (ii) below could be syntactically extracted and 
semantically emphasized to indicate that it is the true referent upon which pre- 
dication bears, and not any other possible, alleged, or presupposed referent. 
Cleft extraction gives rise to a phonetic REL-element ad, which stands as a head 
of the following clause, its coindexed antecedent being the topicalized element. 
Extraction out of the domain of a completive clause (the domain {...} in (ii) be- 
low) gives rise to the contraction of ad to (d)s, which is a fusion of the REL- 
element ad and the [-question] complementizer is. It also gives rise to a resump- 


tive pronoun which obeys clitic movement rules. 


(3) Examples of NP left movement in Tashlhiyt 

(i) i-swa, [u-frux], [atay]; ys=[w-urti], (VSO-PP) 
‘[<the> boy], drank, [tea]; in,=[<the> orchard], 
a-frux, ad (REL) i-swa-n atay y=w-urti 
‘<It was> the boy that drank tea in the orchard’ 
a-tay, ad (REL) i-swa u-frux y=w-urti 
‘<It was> tea that the boy drank in the orchard’ 
urti ad (REL) y= i-swa u-frux atay 
‘<It was> in the orchard that the boy drank tea’ 

(ii) i-ra, [u-frux], {ad, (REL/ COMP) i-su, [atay]; y=w-L[urti],} 
‘[<the> boy], wants, {[to; drink, [tea]; in, [<the> orchard]}’ 
a-frux ad (REL) i-ra-n ad (COMP) isu atay y=w-urti 
‘<It is> the boy, who wants to drink tea in the orchard’ 
atay a(d)s (REL/ COMP) i-ra u-frux ad(COMP)=t i-su y=w-urti 
‘<It is> tea, that the boy wants to drink <it> in the orchard’ 
urti a(d)s (REL/ COMP) i-ra u-frux ad(COMP)=¢i-s i-su atay 
‘<It is> the orchard, that the boy wants to drink tea in <it>’ 


The X-element extracted by cleft construction acquires the emphatic pre- 
dicative feature: [It is “X’ (<and not ‘Y’>)]. This predicative feature is null pho- 


netically in affirmative cleft constructions as in the examples above. In inter- 
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rogative or negative cleft constructions, it is phonetically marked with a predi- 
cative copula d’ that marks the extracted element next to the [+question] com- 
plementizer is or to the negative particle ur, e.g., is d’atay ad i-ra u-frux ad i-su 
y=w-urti? ‘Was it tea that the boy wants to drink at the orchard?’). This predica- 
tive particle is also phonetically realized in pseudo-cleft constructions (see El- 
medlaoui 1999: 62-63, 72-76; Galand 2010: 232-234): 


(4) Examples of the d’-copula appearing in cleft constructions 
(the diacritic “’” next to the d’-copula is but an orthographic device) 
is d’atay ad i-swa u-frux y=w-urti 
‘Was it tea that the boy drank in the orchard?’ 
ur d’atay ad i-swa u-fru y=w-urti 
‘It was not tea that the boy drank in the orchard’ 
ad 1-swa u-frux y=w-urti d’atay 
‘What the boy drank in the orchard was tea (i.e. not something else’). 


3.3.2.2 Clitic movement and phonetically empty elements 

Another interesting syntactic movement in Tashlhiyt is the clitic movement (see 
Dell and Elmedlaoui 1989). Clitics move to the left within the clause with re- 
spect to the verb and attach to the right of any available element of the “host” 
syntactic category. Here is the list of Tashlhiyt clitics, given in the order in 
which they attach to their host when they are multiple (>> is to be read: “pre- 
cedes in order”): “pied piped” preposition >> dative pronoun >> object pro- 
noun >> deictic element >> adverb >> prepositional pronoun. 

Attachment of a clitic to its immediate host is so tight morphosyntactically 
that the last segment of some hosts (the modal ad for example) is totally assimi- 
lated to the first segment of the attached clitic. The syntactic preverbal catego- 
ries which function in general as hosts for clitics are those given below in their 
order of priority to host when they are more than one (>> is to be read: “has pri- 
ority over”): filled complementizer position >> empty complementizer position 
(e.g., phonetically null-REL) >> negative particle >> verb. 

The phonetically null relative element is one such empty complementizer. 
In the example (5) below, the relativization of NP 8 in the first line creates an 
empty category © as a coindexed trace in its place. The pronominalization of 
the NP (4) and the PPs (5=6, 9=10) of the first line gives rise to three preposi- 
tional pronouns in the third line. Line three of (5) shows how the “pied piped” 
preposition y=, whose argument (ssnduq) is relativized, moves together with the 
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three prepositional pronouns as well as with the deictic =d to attach to the head 
of the relative clause in the order given in (4) above. In the following examples, 
=d is a deictic element expressing the speaker’s centripetal direction; we gloss it 
approximately with ‘here’. 


(5) Examples of clitic rising in Tashlhiyt 
Y-uzn,=d, u-frux, 1-bzg-n, is=t-frux-t, y=ssndugs do=y-idir, 
‘the boy; sent, <here>, the bracelets, in, the chest; with, Idir,,) to; the girl,’ 





hay, ssndugg y,=O=A5-8,=tn=A1g-S1 Y-UZN, U-frux, 
‘this is,, the chest, in, which the boy; sent, them, <here>, with, him, to; her,’ 


Elements that can fill the complementizer position are the following, among 
others: the modal particle a(d), the [+ question] complementizer is, the [+ ques- 
tion] wh-element ma(d), the absolute-conditional conjunction iy ‘if (ever)’, the 
non-met-condition conjunction mra ‘if (only)’, the concessive adverbs mqgqar, 
waxxa ‘OK, even if’, the option-conjunction niy ‘or’, certain temporal adverbs hra 
‘just (temporal)’, urta ‘not yet’, ag°nna ‘when(ever)’, etc. (cf. Dell and Elmed- 
laoui 1989). The complimentizer position can also be doubly filled as in the fol- 
lowing example (here, complementizer-filling elements are is [+ question] and 
magar ‘OK’): 


(6) is, mqqar,=ak; yri-y, askkas ‘Is it OK, <that> I call, <to> you; tomorrow;?,’ 
Further examples of clitic movement in Tashlhiyt include the following: 


(7) More examples of clitic movement in Tashlhiyt 


a. t-ga, t-frux-t, i-bzg-n, y,=ssnduq, ‘the girl, put, the bracelets, in, the chest,’ 
b.  t-ga=tn t-frux-t y=ssnduq ‘the girl put them in the chest’ 

c. is=tn t-ga y=ssndug ‘did she put them in the chest?’ 

d. is=tn=gi-s t-ga ‘did she put them in it?’ 

e. ur=tn=gi-s t-gi ‘she didn't put them in it’ 

f. is=tn=gi-s ur t-gi ‘didn't she put them in it?’ 

g. ssnduq y=O=tn tga ‘the chest in which she put them’ 

h. ssnduq y=O=tn ur t-gi ‘the chest in which she didn’t put them’ 
i. ta-frux-t O=tn i-ga-n y=ssnduq ‘the girl who put them in the chest’ 

j.  ta-frux-t O=tn=gis i-ga-n ‘the girl who put them in it’ 


k.  ta-frux-t O=tn=gis ur i-gi-n ‘the girl who didn't put them in it’ 
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As explained above, the verb t-ga / t-gi takes the participial form in the last 
three examples (i., j., k.), as a consequence of the relativization of the subject 
t-frux-t ‘girl’. 

Examples g.-h. above illustrate the fact that Tashlhiyt, like other Berber vari- 
ants as well as the Semitic languages in general, does not permit a stranded pre- 
position as does English, e.g., this is the pen I wrote with @. In Berber, a preposi- 
tion, whose argument is relativized, is “pied piped” by the movement of its ar- 
gument, the phonetically null wh-element (); it fills the complementizer posi- 
tion, thus becoming a phonetic host for eventual clitics. 

Unlike in Semitic, where a preposition whose argument is relativized al- 
ways takes its overt resumptive pronoun as a substitutive argument,” the sub- 
stitutive pronoun appears phonetically as a resumptive prepositional pronoun 
in Tashlhiyt only when the prepositional phrase belongs to a complement 
clause. Otherwise, the substitutive pronoun remains a phonetically null pro- 
noun (@) in this language: 


(8) “Pied piped” prepositions in Tashlhiyt 
ssndugq, y,=O t-ga;, t-frux-t, 1-bzg-ns 
‘the chest, in, <which> the girl, put, the bracelets,’ 
ssnduq, S, t-ra; t-frux-t, [ad;=Q1,-S7 t-gs 1-bzg-No] 
‘the chest, in, which,,, the girl, wants, to; put, the bracelets,’ 


3.4 Lexicon 

3.4.1 Overview 

The morphological pattern of a root VX (X: a cluster of consonants including w, 
y) applied to a prosodic CV-template as in Semitic, which may include certain 
affixes, is a pattern, which prevails in an important portion of the Berber lexicon 
in general and in the Tashlhiyt lexicon in particular. This scheme can be sug- 
gested as a basis for the lexicographical organization of the dictionary, e.g., 
vVkrz : i-krz ‘he ploughs’, ar i-kkrz ‘he is ploughing’, ur i-kriz ‘he did not plough’, 
i-ttu-kraz ‘it was ploughed’, a-m-kraz ‘ploughman/’, t-a-krza ‘ploughing’, a-s-krz 
‘ploughshare’. 





57. CA: al-qalamu Iladi katabtu bi-ht; Hebrew: ha- ‘ipparon se b-0 katabti ‘the pen © I wrote with’ 
(stranded preposition) vs. ‘the pen with which I wrote’ (pied piped preposition). 
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However, a significant portion of the lexical stock is hardly manageable ac- 
cording to this pattern, in which the primary lexical entry is exclusively a string 
of consonants and glides. The vowels that appear as such on the surface in Ber- 
ber do not always have a mere morphological status, nor are they always un- 
ambiguous as to the phonological status of underlying vowels. In Tashlhiyt, for 
instance, an alleged root such as *Vzr could not be adequately assigned in the 
dictionary as a primary entry for zri ‘to pass’, zra ‘to delouse’, zur ‘to be fat’, 
i-zri ‘rosmarine’, azar ‘fig tree’, a-zur ‘roof’, azzar ‘hair’, t-azzrt-t ‘sieving fork’, 
a-m-azzr ‘waterfall’ (cf., e.g., the entries under zr in Taifi’s (1991) Middle Atlas 
Berber dictionary). As another example, if we examine the lexical entry VD in 
Dallet’s (1982) Kabyle-French dictionary, an arbitrary entry with no common se- 
mantic content, under which a considerable number of real lexical entries are 
accommodated and developed, we realize the importance of the lexical material 
in Kabyle Berber as well, where vowels indeed have a lexical status and not 
only a morphological function. This has already been underlined by Chaker 
(1984: 250). 

The anthropologically relevant structuring of reality through the Berber 
lexicon varies according to the Berber group in question, depending on whether 
it is predominantly a pastoral, agricultural, craft, or trading society. For exam- 
ple, in the Tahaggart dialect of the Touareg society in the Sahara, where the 
various nouns that subcategorize details of camels occupy three of the 500 
pages of the French-Touareg dictionary by Cortade and Mammeri (1967), no 
entry is found in this dictionary for either “plough” or “to plough”. This con- 
trasts with the importance of agricultural and weaving items in the Tashlhiyt 
and Kabyle lexica. Many anthropolinguistic peculiarities that characterize Semi- 
tic languages are also known in Berber. In addition to gender idiosyncrasies 


yy “sl Wy “s 


among inanimate and abstract nouns (the words for “moon”, “star”, “water”, 
and “earth” are masculine, while “sun” and “fire” are feminine), the domain of 
colors reflects a great perceptual confusion (black/green, green/ blue, as in Old 
CA). Thus, as in Old CA (as-sama’ al-hadra’, lit. “the green sky”), both “grass” 
and “sky” are said to be a-zgza(w) or a-ziza(w) ‘green = blue’ in Berber. 
Acculturation also leaves its imprint on the Berber lexicon in different ways 
and in various degrees. For example, among the main Berber variants, very few, 
such as Tashlhiyt, still have native terms for cardinal numerals from one to ten, 
and among Tashlhiyt subdialects, only ITB and some other subdialects in the 
Western High Atlas still make use of the old native terms for “hundred” and 
“thousand”, though only in counting nuts (t-i-!midi ‘hundred’, sna-t t-!mad ‘two 
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hundreds’; Jifd ‘thousand’, sin w-!afd-an/ ‘two thousands’.** The Saharan Toua- 
reg lexicon remains the richest in native abstract vocabulary, in comparison 
with the Berber variants of the littoral. These last dialects evolved, in fact, in an 
ancestral system of multilingualism, where the functions of intellectual abstrac- 
tion and ideological discourse have been progressively taken over by other lan- 
guages of higher regional and/or sociolinguistic status (cf. Elmedlaoui 2006b). 
These valued functional languages thus have become, for the different variants 
of Berber, permanent sources of loans. These loans are most often redundant 
terms, but with so more valued connotations that they end up, most of the time, 
by supplanting the native Berber synonyms. 

The lexica of certain Berber variants such as Touareg, Tashlhiyt, and Kabyle 
display signs of an embryonic emergent metalinguistic and educational termi- 
nology, e.g., Tashlhiyt a-skkil ‘letter of the alphabet’; id-lif ‘alphabet’; a-¢"mmay 
‘spelling’; a-fssu ‘memorization’; t-a-yudi ‘studying session’; t-irra ‘writing’; 
a-mhhas ‘marking vowels in writing’; t-a-guri ‘word’; etc. It is on the basis of a 
common vocabulary drawn mainly from those three educational traditions that 
Mouloud Mammeri (1976) coined the necessary metalinguistic terminology for 
his Kabyle grammar handbook tajerrumt n tmaziyt, the first known grammar of 
a Berber language to be composed in a Berber language (see Elmedlaoui 1998a, 
2001 for two reviews). 


3.4.2 The Berber lexicon, and Semitic, within an Afroasiatic perspective 

Given the different historical cycles of geo- and sociolinguistic mergers and 
separations among this super-family, and given the internal dynamics of suc- 
cessive systems of constraints and états de langue that marked the different 
groups and subgroups and shaped, at every stage, any received external ele- 
ment, serious comparative linguistics can only expect common elements to be 
different as to their phonetic forms in different groups and stages. Systematic 
phonetic correspondences are then to be established according to (sub-)groups 
and stages. As an introduction to the following sample of Semitic-Berber lexical 





58 The numerals t-i-!midi ‘100’ and /ifd ‘1000’, now vanished from the western High Atlas in 
Morocco, are mentioned several times in the bahr ad-duma‘ (‘Ocean of Tears’), a Tashlhiyt 
religious poem composed by the anti-Atlas native religious, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Hawzali in the early 18th century (cf. Boogert 1997: 311-347). 
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comparison, let us in the following roughly sketch some assumptions about 
such correspondences: 

Following the proposal of Agmon 2010 (summarized in Lowenstamm 2010), 
the best way to provide a broad chronological picture is to organize the data 
according the main socio-cultural and historical changes (hunting-gathering, 
shepherding, agriculture, the rise and expansion of religious systems, great 
migrations, etc.). For, in addition to the internal phonological evolution of any 
language-A system, the same etymological entity from this language A is liable 
to undergo different changes at the different stages where language A inter- 
feres, either as adstratum or substratum, with language B according to the sys- 
tems of constraints specific to each of the two languages at the period in ques- 
tion. It is common to find the same etymological element from language A 
entering language B under different forms, according to the successive états de 
langue of language A and language B, in which they come into contact.” Here 
are some facts about Berber and Semitic to be considered in lexical comparison: 
(i) In Old Berber, y and qq are the simple and geminate variants, respectively, 
of the the same uvular phoneme. 

(ii) Present Berber has lost its old generation of vowels (cf. Elmedlaoui 1990, 
2000), the current ones being derived from corresponding old “glides (or 
< “velars/gutturals; cf. Elmedlaoui 2000). 

(iii) Having two points of articulation (i.e. a coronal and a guttural one), em- 
phatic coronals may correspond according to the period and path of evolution, 
either to coronals (emphatic or not) or to posteriors /q, y, g, h, ‘/. The case of 
Semitic coronal emphatics that systematically correspond to /q/ (and later to 





59 Whether the Berber-Semitic relation is a genetic one or a mere product of permanent con- 
tacts and convergence (cf. Edzard 1998) is irrelevant to the necessity of such laws. For a 
concrete illustration of how internal constraints (namely, some Berber substratum) determi- 


ned the phonetic shapes of the Semitic *g in Moroccan Arabic, see Elmedlaoui 2011. 


60 Consider, e.g.,the word *Qar@ in Arabic/P1 (P1 = a period when the Semitic uvular stop 
/*Q/ was still voiced in Old Arabic) yielded gra ‘pumpkin (used, once dried, as a recep- 
tacle for oils)’ in the Bedouin Arabic of P1, a period when Berber was still lacking the non- 
geminated uvular voiceless stop /q/. While the same etymological element of Arabic/P2 (a 
period when the Semitic uvular stop *Q became devoiced in Arabic) yields qr a ‘bottle’ in 
the urban MA/P2, a period when the non-geminated uvular stop /q/ acquired a phonemic 
status in Berber (see Elmedlaoui 1998b). By modern commercialization of urban manufac- 
tures (namely glass bottles) in the countryside, where /g/ (< *Q) is still alive, the majority 
of present MA variants acquire two lexical words which stem from the same etymon, but 


are phonetically and semantically distinct: gr -a ‘pumpkin’ and qar ‘a ‘glass bottle’. 
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/‘/) in Aramaic is well known, e.g., CA ard; Heb. eres, vs. Aram. ’arqa> ara 
vs. MA !ragg ‘earth’. The Berber lexicon also shows the same dialectal varieties: 
!Ided = lyey = Iqqey = Igg“ay = !lzw ‘to be tender/ soft’ (vs. Heb. Vrkk, CA Vrhw 
‘to be tender/soft’); Ber. !zda / !zyw / !zqw ‘to construct, to weave’, a-ztta 





‘weaving’, ta-!skka ‘fork used to press weft across warp’; Tashlhiyt sqql = !sttl 
‘to shave’; a-!bzzig / i-!bzd-an ‘urine: sG/PL’; !rsd /!rzg ‘to be bitter (fruits)’; 
i-m-!rsid / i-m-!rzig ‘bitter (fruits)’; i-!mtti ‘tear’ vs. i-mqqi ‘drop’.°' Furthermore, 
the manner of articulation [continuance, sonority] may change and emphasis 
may be lost (e.g., the lateral dad in CA dialects: Vfdd = vflIl, etc. ‘to split’;¥ dmm = 
VImm ‘to put together’; dg¢ = 18¢ ‘to make noise’ (CA /d/ was a lateral empha- 
tic obstruent). 

(iv) The Proto-Berber phonological system lacking laryngo-pharyngeals (cf. 
Galand 2002: 33), as was the case in Akkadian under the impact of its Sumerian 
substratum and in North African Punic as opposed to Phoenician, the Berber 
lexicon responds to that subclass of Semitic gutturals with zero (e.g., Arabic 
dirham ‘Dirham’ vs. Tashlhiyt a-drim ‘coin, money’; Semitic ?abraham / ?ibrahim 
‘Abraham’ vs. Tashlhiyt braym) or with glides w/y (most of times, realized as 
corresponding new generation of vowels u/i, as stated above in ii). 

(v) As is systematically the case in CA and Hebrew with the initial labial w in 
derived nouns (CA wasina ‘to sleep’ > sina ‘sleep’), Berber sometimes drops the 
stem initial labials /b, f, m/ (Berber fka — akka ‘to give: PRF/IPF’; Hebrew basalim 
‘onions’ > Berber a-!zalim ‘onion’; Latin febrarius > Berber !brayr ‘February’). 

(vi) As also in Semitic (Moscati 1964: 25-26), the labials /b, m, w/ interchange in 
Berber, as does the flat class of segments /w, g, b, f/ in general (see Elmedlaoui 
1990, 1994); thus, Touareg Berber responds with b to a substantial portion of 
Tashlhiyt m occurrences. The word for “door” varies in Berber between t-ag¢"1-t 
(Tashlhiyt), t-awwar-t (Tarifit), and t-abb’r-t (Kabyle), and /b/ systematically 
yields [f] by devoicing assimilation in some Tashlhiyt subdialects: bsi = fsi ‘to 
unknot, to loose, to dislocate’; bsr = fsr ‘to spread, to lay out’; t-!uttib-t = t-!uttif-t 
‘small piece (of sugar-like material)’. 

(vi) As in Semitic, the sonorants /r, 1, m, n, w, y, ’, ‘/ in Berber serve as material 
for root extension connotating different aspectual values; hence, for example, 
the different manifestation of the Semitic etymon VGD (G: an uvular or a velar, 


and D: a coronal obstruent), with its cover meaning of “to cut” with different 





61 See Elmedlaoui 1995a: for the phonology of this kind of possible phonetic change: d > q > 
‘g/d. 
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aspectual shades conveyed by sonorant affixation (mostly in the second and/or 
third position), e.g., CA: Vgss, Vqsm, Vqsml = Vqdd, Vqdm, Vqrd, Vqrdm, Vqrdb (m 
> b) ‘to cut (with different aspects of cutting)’; Hebrew Vgzz ‘to shear’, Vgzy ‘to 
cut from’, Vgzm ‘to prune’, Vgzr ‘to cut up/out’; etc. (cf. Elmedlaoui 1990, 1994). 
(vii) The correspondence g ~ Z, | ~ #/d’~ d is found in in Berber and sporadically 
in Semitic, e.g., CA Vibn ‘(sour) milk’ vs. Vgbn ‘curd’; Iwn vs. gwn ‘color’; lawz 
‘almond’ vs. gawz ‘nut’; la ‘iba = da ‘aba ‘to play, to jest, to joke’. 

In the section below, we give a raw sample of Berber-Semitic lexical corre- 
spondences. As the lexical interference between Berber and Semitic goes far 
back before the rise of Islam, the great amount of what is commonly admitted 
as Berber loans from post-Islamic Arabic is ignored here, as it does not convey 
significant new historical information, nor does it show substantial phonetic 
change, apart from Semitic /s, t/ > Berber /z, d/ and the loss of gutturals in 
Berber. 


3.4.3 Elements of Semitic-Berber lexical comparison 
3.4.3.1 Body parts and features 


Semitic Berber 

CA Vv ‘gs ‘to braid (hair)’, Ber. a-kyud ‘hair braid’ 
Heb. garger-et, gar-on ‘throat’ Ber. a-grgur ‘throat’ 
Heb. gerem ‘bone’ Ber. a-krum ‘backbone’ 


CA gult-a ‘coagulated piece’; Ber. ta-galid-t ‘leg’s calf’ 
Sem. dam Ber. i-damm-n (pl.) ‘blood’ 
Sem. Vilb ‘milk’ Ber. ulbu ‘milk of women’ 
CA hanak, Heb. hék Ber. anya ‘hard palate’ 


Heb. hdsen ‘bosom’ 
Heb. kily-a ‘kidney’; CA kulw/y-a ‘kidney’ 


Sem. vhs ‘to lick’, la8-on ‘tongue’ 
CA vIfz‘to spit’ 


Phoen. /Pun. pas ‘tablet’; 
Aram. pas ‘palm of hand’ 

CA gihf ‘upper skull’ 

CA qalb, lubb, Heb. leb 

CA qillit ‘swollen testicle’ 

Heb. Vqmr ‘to curve’ 


Tashlhiyt !uzun ‘median line/zone’ 
Ber. a-glay ‘testicle’; 

Tashlhiyt ta-glay-t ‘egg’ 

Ber. ils ‘tongue’ 

Ber. 1-!Ifz ‘saliva’, a-lufs ‘spit’, 
s-lufs = ss-ufs ‘to spit’ 

Ber. a-fus ‘hand’ 


Ber. ixf ‘head’ 

Ber. ul / ulaw-n ‘heart/s’ 
a-!wld ‘testicle’ 

Ber. ti-ymr-t ‘corner, elbow’ 
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CA qass ‘breastbone’; 

CA ‘us ‘us ‘coccyx’; Heb. ‘dase ‘coccyx’ 
Sem. V§‘r ‘hair’ 
Sem. yad ‘hand’ 


3.4.3.2 Features of nature 
Semitic 

CA barr ‘open country’ 
CA gaww ‘air’ 


Heb. mayim (pl.) ‘water’ 

CA, Heb. Vnzl ‘to drop, to flow’ 

CA Vqmr ‘to be intensely white’, 
CA gamar ‘moon’ 

CA gara (Vqwr) ‘hill’ 

CA warag ‘leaf’; Heb. yardg ‘green’ 


3.4.3.3 Basic activities and states 
Semitic 
CA V ‘gl ‘to hasten’ 


Heb. Vgdl ‘to become great’ 

Heb. Vdhq ‘to push’ 

CA Vdwy ‘to wither’ 

CA Vyss ‘to choke over one’s food’ 

CA Vhll ‘to start appearing (new moon)’ 


Heb. Vhwr ‘to be pregnant’ 


Heb. vhIs ‘to be weak’ 

CA Vxnq; Heb. linagq ‘to stangle’ 

CA vxwy ‘to be empty, to desolate / waste’ 
Heb. Vkns (nif‘al) ‘to go in, to enter’ 

CA vlqm, Vlhm; Heb. vIhm ‘to swallow’; 
CA luqm-a, duym-a ‘mouthful’ 
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Ber. i-yss ‘bone’ 
Ber. a-zzar ‘hair’ 


Ber. ta-yd-t ‘arm’ 


Berber 

Ber. brra ‘outside’ 

Tashlhiyt a-Zawwu, a-zwu ‘wind’, 
ta-gu-t ‘fog’, a-ggu ‘smoke’, 

a-!du / i-dagg*-n ‘wind/s’ 

Ber. a-ma-n (pl.) ‘water’ 

Ber. a-!nzar ‘rain’ 

Ber. a-yyis a-g“mar ‘white horse’, 
Ber. a-Smlal ‘white’ 

ta-wrir-t ‘hill’ 

Ber. a-wray ‘yellow’ 


Ber. 


Berber 

Tashlhiyt uzzl ‘to run’, 

gula ‘to hasten’ 

Ber. !gddr, xatr ‘to be great’ 

Ber. dhi ‘to push’ 

Ber. zwa ‘to dry’ 

Ber. !gid ‘to choke over one’s drink’ 
Ber. lul ‘to start appearing (new 
moon), to be born’ 

Ber. uru ‘to give birth’, 

tt-aru ‘to be pregnant’ 

Ber. hrs ‘to be sick’ 

Ber. nya ‘to kill’ 

Ber. uga / agu ‘to be empty’ 

Ber. a-gnsu, a-g“ns ‘inside, interior’ 
Ber. ta-dkmi-t ‘mouthful’ 
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CA Vmsw ‘night’ 


Sem. Vmuwt ‘to die’ 
CA Vnys ‘to disturb’ 
Heb. Vnss ‘to sparkle’ 


Heb. Vnsy ‘to fly’, CA Vnzw ‘to jump’ 


CA vVqdr ‘to be able’ 
CA vqyl ‘to rest at noon’ 


CA vVsby / Heb. sb‘ ‘to dye’ 

CA vVsqy; Heb. Sqy ‘to give to drink’ 
CA V#l‘, Sem. Vv ‘TIw/y ‘to go up’ 

CA Vuly; V1‘q,vlhs ‘to lick, lap up’; 
Heb. V1qq ‘to lap’ 

Heb. Vytr ‘to survive’ 

CA Vzll / Heb. vVsll ‘to be dark/black’ 


4 Tashlhiyt Berber texts 

4.1 A prose sample 

Atay ‘tea’ (Stroomer 2004: 122) 
Orthographic transcription: 

(1) ar nttasi aman, ng-t-inn y-!lmqgraz, 
(2) ng-tn-inn y-iggi n-lkanun, arkty y“lin 
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Ber. nsa ‘to spend the night, 

to get back to his/its shelter by 
night’; a-nsa ‘burrow, place’ 

Ber. Vmwt ‘to die’ 

Ber. a-!ngaz ‘(childbirth) colic’ 
Tashlhiyt a-!ndgg”ig ‘spark’ < 
Indw ‘to bounce’ 

Tashlhiyt !nda / Indu ‘to jump’; 
nda /| ndu ‘to be shaked (milk)’ 
Tashlhiyt !zdar ‘to be able’ 

Ber. kla ‘to spend the day, to rest 
in a shadow; a-s-klu = a-m-alu 
‘shade’; Tashlhiyt a-s-klu, a-m-alu 
‘shadow’; a-klu ‘colour’; i-m-kli 
‘afternoon’s lunch’ 

Ber. zway / zgg”ay ‘to be red’ 
Ber. swa ‘to drink’ 

Ber. yli, uly ‘go up’ 

Ber. uly, Ily ‘to lap up’ 


Ber. Vydr ‘to live, to survive’ 
Tashlhiyt /dla ‘to be dark/black’ 


(3) nssird lkisan d-!ttbla d-lbrrad arkiy-tn kullu nssird, 


(4) Inzr argaz Ili ifulkin y-ngr middn. 


(5) ma igan argaz ifulkin ? walli iqqnn !rrzza, 

(6) d-walli ilsan ttSamir, issili Ik°mmutyt iqqimn 

(7) d-idukan n-lzdid; !Thasil, argaz ifulkin, 

(8) nf-as tazznbilt d-tassndugt n-!sskk°ar, 

(9) nf-as liqqamt, ar iskar atay; izzwur-nn atay, ig-t-inn y-iggei n-lkanun 
(10) ard !ishhr. aywa, ikkis-t-id, ibbi liqqamt s-tuzlin, ig-tt-inn, 
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(11) ig-as !sskk*ar; ar ittxllaf atay arkty-t ixlIf, !imdi-gis imikk. 

(12) ty-as ur illi !sskk“ar ig-as-nn yat !tuttif-t n-sskk°ar; ixllf-t, yarm day is immim nyd 
uhu; 

(13) yaf-t-inn immim, 1-ffi atay i-mddn. ar ssan middn atay, inin-as:”!barkllah- ‘lik, a 
l-m‘Ilm”. 


Morphosyntaxic notation and translation: In the translation, the material between (...) is 
semantically redundant, and <...> a category with no lexical realization. In the morphosyntactic 
notation, the following additional conventions obtain: [ar: imperfect particle]; tt-: imperfect 
prefix; InV: initial vowel; Ppro: prepositional pronoun; and I-: the prefix of Arabic loan nouns. 
The roman digits refer to the verbal tense-aspect-mood forms in Table 4, i. I: affirmative 
perfect, II: negative perfect, III: aorist, and IV: imperfect. 


(1) ar n-tt-asi aman, n-g=tn=inn y=l-!mqraz, 
CONT 1pL-tt-take.[V water, 1PL-put.III=ACC.3PL=DEIC in=l-kettle 


we take (some) water, <and> we put it in a kettle 


(2) n-g=tn=inn y=iggi n=l-kanun, arkiy — y*li-n; 
1pL-place.II=ACC.3PL.M=DEIC in=above of I-fire, until boil.I-3PL.M 
<then> we place it on the fire until it is boiling (lit.: “has gone up”; 


“water” is PL in Berber) 


(3) n-ssird I-kis-an d=t-!tbla d=I-brrad 
1pL-wash.III_ [-cup-PL and=l-tray and=I-teapot 
arkiy=tn=kullu n-ssird, 
until=Acc.3SG.M=all 1PL-wash.I 
<then> we wash the cups, the tray, and the teapot until all is washed, 


(4) n-!zr a-1 az Ili i-fulki-n 
1pL-look.III InV.FS-man REL PTCP-be.handsome.I-PTCP.SG 
y=ngr middn. 
in=among people.PL. 
<and then> we look for the most handsome man among the people (pre- 
sent) 


(5) ma i-ga-n a-1Qaz i-fulki-n ? 
what PTcP-be.J-PTCP.SG InV.FS-man __ PTCP.-be.handsome.I-PTCP.SG ? 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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walli  1-qqn-n r-lrzza, 
<the one> REL PTCP-tie.I-ptcp.sG /-turban 


What is a handsome man ? (It is the one) who wears a turban, 


d=walli _i-lsa-n t-tSamir, 
and=REL PTCP.-wear.I-pTcp.sG_ [-shirt, 
i-ss-ili I-k°mmiy-t i-qgim-n 
<and> 3M.8G.-CAUS-gird.II]_ /-dagger-F. — PTCP.-be.precious.I-PTCP.SG. 
and who wears (a nice long) shirt and girds on a precious dagger 


d=i-duk-an n=l-zdid; I-lhasil: — a-rgaz i-fulki-n, 
and=InV-shoe-PL of=l-new; /-in.short: InV.Fs-man _ PTCP-be.agreeable.I- 
PTCP.SG 


and <with> new shoes; in short, a nice(ly dressed) person, 


n-f=as t-azznbil-t d=t-assnduq-t n=s-!skk°ar, 
1pL-give.III=DAT.3SG.M —_F-box-F = and=F-box-F_ _ of=/-sugar. 
we give him <then> the box (containing tea) and the box (containing) sugar, 


n-f=as l-iqqam-t; ar i-skar atay; 
1pL-give.II=DAT.3SG.M —_[-mint-F,<and> CONT 3sG.M-make.IV __ tea; 
1-zzwur=nn atay, 1-g=t=inn 

3M.SG.-begin.III=DEIC tea; 3M.SG.-put.III=ACC.3SG.M=DEIC 

y=iggt n=l-kanun 

in=above of=!-fire 

<and> we give him the mint. <Then> he starts making tea, beginning by 
(putting) the tea on the fire 


(10) ardi-!shhr, aywa, i-kkis=t=id, 


until 3sG.M-boil.III, well, 3sG.M-take.away.III=ACC.3SG.M=DEIC, 

i-bbi l-iqqam-t s=t-uzl-in, 

3SG.M-cut.III J-mint-F | with=F-scissor-PL.F, 

1-g=tt=inn, 

38G.M-put.III=ACC.3SG.F=DEIC, 

until (it is brought to) boiling. Well, he <then> takes it away (from the fire), 
he cuts (some) mint with (a pair of) scissors <and> puts it (in the pot), 
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(11) i-g=as s-!skk®ar; ar i-tt-xllaf atay 


3sG.M-make.III=DAT.3SG.M _ [-sugar; CONT 38G.M-tt-stirIV tea 
arkiy=t i-xilf, i-!mdi=gi-s imikk. 
until=ACC.3SG.M 3sG.M-stir.I,<then> 3sG.M-taste.III=in-PPRO.3sG bit. 
<and> adds sugar to it; he <then> stirs the tea (repeatedly by pouring it into 
a glass and back into the teapot) until it is stirred; <then> he tastes a bit of it. 


(12) iy=as ur i-lli s-!skk°ar 
if=DAT.3SG.M NEG 38G.M-be.there.II J/-sugar 
1-9=as=nn yat t-luttif-t n=s-skk"ar; 
38G.M-make.III=DAT.3SG.M one _-F-piece-SG.F_ —of=/-sugar; 
1-xllf=t, y-arm=day 
3sG.M-stir.III=ACC.3SG.M, <and> 3sG.M-taste.[[]=again 
is i-mmim nyd uhu; 
whether 35SG.M-be.sweet.I or not; 


if it has not (enough) sugar (for his taste), he <then> adds a (small) piece of 


sugar to it; stirs it, tastes again whether it is sweet or not. 


(13) y-af=t=inn i-mmim, 


4.2 


3SG.M-find .III=ACC.3SG.M=DEIC 35G.M-be.sweet.I, 
1-ffi atay 1=mddn. 
<andthen> 3sG.M-pour.III tea for=people.PL, 
ar ssa-n mddn atay, 
<andthen> CONT drinkIV-3PLM  people.PL tea 
ini-n=as : “Ibarkllah ‘lik, a I-m‘Ilm”. 
say .I[I-3PL.M=DAT.3SG.M: , God’s blessing on you oh /-master! 
he (may) find it sweet (enough) <and then> he pours the tea out for the 
people. They drink it and say to him: “God’s blessing on you, master (tea 


maker)!” 


A poetry sample (lines memorized by the author) 


Morphosyntaxic transcription: in cases of phonetic assimilation or vowel contraction or re- 


syllabification, phonetic transcription is given below the line. 


a l-bari, wa-lli y-akka-n i=1-yulid-n aman, 
[niyyu] 
voc I-creator, one-REL 3S5G.M-endow:IV-PART to=InV-rock-PL water 


: 
a 
‘ 
‘i 
. 
. 
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i-fk=am a t-uga a-zddig 
[gazddi] 
<and> 3sG.M-give.I[I=dat.3sg.f. VOC  F-grass InV-flower 
i-fk =t-!talb awal 
<and> 3sG.M-give.III to=/-learned speech 


Izuzd u-kiyaw a i- yli xar  — wissa 
[wayyli] 

<3SG.M->wish.I InV-cock comp 3sc.M-fly.III until seventh <of> 

1-gnw-an 

InV-sky-PL 


ur d’r-ris ad=t i-!xssa-n; 

NEG  PRED.COP’/-feathers — that=OBJ.SG.M 35G.M-lack.I-PART 
Irbbi = ad=t i-s-dulla-n 
[rbbattis ...] 

<itis> God REL=OBJ.3SG.M 3SG.M-humble.I-PART 


ty=yad i-la yan r-rris, 

if=already 3sG.M-have.I one /-feathers, 

a ur 1-!zi d=w-akal ! 
let<him> NEG  35SG.M-break.it.off.II | with=earth 


asku d-duni-t a_ i-tt-awi-n yan 
because <it is> [-life REL 3SG.M-tt-lead.IV-PART one 
ard 1-tt-rs 

until 3sG.M-PAss-land.II 


Oh Creator, the One who endows rocks with water, 

Who gives grass flowers, and the learned, words. 

A hen wishes (certainly) it could fly and reach the seventh of the skies. 
It’s not feathers that it lacks; only God humbled it. 

Even he became winged, one should not break it off with the Earth, 
Because it’s Life that constrains one to land. 
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Metrical syllabic scansion of lines 
(H heavy syllable = 2u; L light syllable = lu; /C~/: the first half of a geminate in a mora 


counting ambiguous position) 




































































Table 10 

H |L L {L L {L L |H L H [L H 

1 Z 3 4 5 | 6 7 |8 9 10 | 11 12 
l’| al | ba ri | wal~ | li | yak~|ka |niy | yu | lid |na_ | man 
2’ | if | ka ma | tu ga | Zd di | gif | kit~ | tal | ba wal 
3’ | zuz | du ki_ | ya wa | yY li | xar_ | wis~ | say | gn | wan 
4’ | ur |dr ri | Sat~ | ti | xs sa_| nrb~ | bat~ | tis | dul~ | lan 
5’ | iy [ya di {la ya |nr ri | Saw | ri zid | wa_| kal 
6’ | aS__| kud~ | du | ni ta_| yt ta | win | ya nar | dit~ | trs 
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